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Editor RURAL WORLD: The 
Equity Union is organizing a strong 
company of brave, sturdy farmers at 
every station on the Rock Island Rail- 
road in Kansas, from Pratt to Tex- 
homa. When fully organized we will 
have from one to two hundred good 
soldiers in each company, with in- 
telligent officers to control and direct. 

As the women and children are in- 





Twenty Fortifications 


nalism of each member and make 
them Golden Rule Co-operators. 

This well-organized regiment of 
men, women and children at each 
town will be a power to be reckoned 
with. Mr. Speculator, Mr. Profit-Taker 
and Mr. Grafter will find this a hard 
bunch to contend with, if they are 
foolish enough to undertake a con- 
flict in business. 





twenty Exchanges will co-operate to- 
gether in selling millions of bushels 
of fine grain, and in buying coal, flour, 
feed, twine, fencing, wagons and farm 
machinery. 

We will have co-operation of the 
many for the many. We will turn 
our guns on the Enemy. We will en- 
gage him all along the line at once. 
He will not be able to hold prices | 
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pany to fall in line on the Rock Is- 
land with the Equity Union. Become 
a fort in our line of Fortresses. 

Send ten 2c stamps for the Equity 
Text Book, which explains fully our 
plan of co-operation, which will unite 
90 per cent of the farmers at any 
good market, when fully carried out, 
and keep them united. 

We are also making a start on the 














LIBERAL EQUITY UNION MEMBERS, LIBERAL, KANSAS. 











cluded as special members, we will 
have a regiment of from 500 to 1,000 
food producers at each market, all 
Treading a paper that teaches “Golden 
Rule Co-operation,” all meeting finally 
in their beautiful Equity Union Hall 
the first Saturday of each month, and 
uniting in their efforts to promote 
the intelligence, morality and frater- 





By hard work and a continual cam- 
paign we hope to have twenty fortifi- 
cations established at twenty stations 
on the Rock Island Railroad in the 
next two years, if crops should be 
fair, and we want inscribed on each 
fortification, Equity Exchange. This 
line of Equity Union Exchanges or 
Fortresses will be 200 miles long. The 





down at one place and up where there 
is a Union. We are determined to put 
a co-operative fortress at every good 
market in Western Kansas if we live 
long enough. Our liberals have seen 
the picture of Liberal’s fortifications. 
We want to extend the line on the 
Rock Island clear into Kansas City. 





We ask every Farmers’ elevator com- 


Santa Fe, west of Dodge City, and 
hope to have a line on that road 
equally as long and strong as on the 
Rock Island. One hundred Equity 
Union Exchanges co-operating togeth- 
er in buying and selling can save one 
million dollars annually for their 
members. This is a low estimate. 

Cc. O. DRAYTON. 

Greenville, Ill., March 10, 1913. 
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pork or bacon that can be put on the 
table, or market. I tried 5 acres that 
way myself last year. Made a fine 
crop of hay and a large yield of pea- 





























Horticulture 
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FRUIT NOTES. nuts. Intended to market my nuts at TH 
the packing-house, in the form of ° 4 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Poultry is | porkers, but, alas, in June, the cholera are at all interested in 
Marne: to let run in the orchard and |struck my hogs and killed over 100 e eke 
mos “ry vines as soon as planted. | head for me, only leaving but a few 
Hogs and sheep are of benefit in or-|head. Peanuts are good for all farm | ome- kxe e ers 
perp « ” pick up wind-fallen fruit and | animals and fowls and are relished by | c 
o destroy many injurious insects, etc. | most all people. They do not exhaust | 1 
en and stable manure are the |/the soil. Try them as suggested. I would like to send inte eal book ee a 
best fertilizers and cheaper than any the subject. It contains formulas and tS 
at can be applied in the orchard and SEED CORN TESTER. ° : 
berry field. In growing fruit, the quali- plenty of information for farmers who to} 
ty is of more value than the quantity. | Seth Babcock, State Normal School. ; d h b f oad 
Most trees and vines grow too much The most convenient seed corn test- want to get the most an the est for io 
top or limbs and should be pruned, |er we have ever used is one made of : 1 
like corn. We can’t expect big ears | cloth. It is a piece of stout bleached their money. The book will be oer 
with four or more stalks in a hil. | muslin 12 inches wide and five feet six city 
Trim fruit trees so the sunshine will |inches long. A line is drawn through sent free — request. Gon 
cotes the fruit. Plant fruit trees and | the center the long way of the cloth | Dr. William sS. Myers we 
berries near by the house. There are |to a point 18 inches from either end. | Director Chilean Nitrate Propaganda vad 
many times we can work in the or-| Dividing lines are drawn across the 17 Madison Ave., New York neet 
chard a few hours when not time to |‘ong line three inches apart. Each of No Branch Offices ishe 
go in the fields; also in picking time. | these spaces is then numbered. Black boot 
JACOB FAITH. | paint is good—anything that will make ty-ei 
a mark will do if it will not run when | —— A 
WHEN TO SPRAY TREES FOR oR-|wet. The cloth used must be a good FANCY CLOVER TIMOTHY RED TOP 80 
CHARD PESTS. grade of muslin so the roots of the KENTUCK 3 3 8 wire 
i sprouting corn will not penetrate it. Y BLUE GRASS, ETC. is 8 
“An almost universal practice in |The length of the tester can be varied Garden and Flower Seeds of Superior Quality. None Better. One 
this state—and a good one—is to|to suit one’s fancy. The length sug- Write for Catalogue. and 
spray the orchard, whatever the kind | gested will test 20 ears. top 
of fruit, with lime-sulphur at some The seed ears are arranged so that JUL PETERSEN SEED & COM CO gree 
time when the trees are dormant,” |any particular ear can be found when 7 ’ the 
says Circular Bulletin No. 13, Crop| wanted. Suppose our ears are laid 709 Carroll St. 7 - St. Louis F 
Pest Series No. 3 on “Orchard Spray- | down in rows of 100 ears each with re or 1 
ing’ by Profs. A. B. Cordley and H.|each tenth ear marked. Then any ear Aga 
S. Jackson of the Oregon Agricultural | can easily be counted out. Now, if the Crain, Clover and Crass Seeds, by 1 
College. spaces in the first tester are numbered 5 E E D gS CHAS. E. PRUNTY, ent 
“While this application is made pri- | fom 1 to 20—the second from 21 to 40 7.9 j mad 
A . and 11 South Main St. SAINT 
marily for San Jose scale, we believe | 42d so on—our work is very much . —— of ¢ 
there is no other which has such a|Simplified. As these testers are to be chic 
generally beneficial result. It is the} sed over again each year, enough of SEEDS OF QUALITY form 
annual ‘house-cleaning’ of the or-|them ought to be made to test all the non- 
chards. seed corn at once. A. W. SCHISLER GRAIN CO. It 
“The best time for this winter spray- When everything is ready we take drive 


ing is immediately after the leaves 
drop in the fall—even before they are 
all off—or before the buds open in the 
spring. Personally, we would prefer 
the latter were the orchards serious- 
ly infested with San Jose scale; the 
former were it badly infested with an- 
thracnose. 

“It should be noted, however, that 
since the introduction of the use of 
lime-sulphur as a spring and early fall 
spray for apple scab and apple tree 
anthracnose, there is much less need 
of winter applications. In fact, when- 
ever the spring and fall applications 
of lime-sulphur are made, all winter 
spraying may be omitted, except in the 
case of orchards. which have been bad- 
ly neglected.” 





POINTERS ON PEANUTS. 





Brother Farmer: If you have a few 
acres of land that will only produce a 
very light crop of corn suppose you try 
a small crop of Spanish peanuts on it 
this year. I will give you my idea, 
and experience in planting for best re- 
sults, says S. M. Haynie in Montgom- 
ery (Ark.) Times. After breaking and 
thoroughly harrowing the ground tay 
off rows 30 inches apart; plant pea- 
nuts 15 inches in drill, covering about 
the same as corn. Do not break the 
peanut, as that is not necessary and 
saves quite a lot of work. Cultivate 
twice, keeping the ground as flat as 
possible. At the last plowing drill 
whip-poor-will peas between the rows 
of peanuts. 


The peas will be ready to mow by 
the time the peanuts are ripe. If 
properly handled you will get from one 
to two tons of as good hay per acre 
as you ever fed, and if you want to 
gather the peanuts you can pull the 
stub of vine, let sun a few days, then 
barn up and pick the nuts off at your 
leasure. 

Light sandy land that will make 10 
or 15 bushels of corn to the acre will 
make 75 or 80 bushels of peanuts. If 
you do not want to gather the nuts 
turn your hogs on them and see, how 
fast they will make the best grade of 





the tester and wet it and lay it out 
flat on a table, take six grains from 
different parts of each ear and put 
them on the space having the same 
number as the corresponding ear. 
Now, begin at one end and roll up 
the cloth. ‘The extra 18 inches left 
at either end serves as a roll to start 
with and also leaves some extra cloth 
to wrap around the outside. A string 
is now tied loosely around the top to 
keep the cloth from unrolling and aii 
our testers are stood on end in a 
bucket filled with warm water. After 
standing a few minutes the water is 
poured off and the bucket is set in a 
warm place. The cloth rolls, or test- 
ers, should be kept moist, but if our 
bucket is full of testers they will dry 
out very slowly and need but little 
care. 


In five or six days the test is ready 
to read. Of course, all dead ears are 


thrown out. Weak and slow ears must, 


also be discarded. The conditions in 
our tester have been ideal—far differ- 
ent from field conditions—and a weak 
ear in a tester will usually prove to be 
a dead ear in the field. 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES 
FOR MARCH. 





Apple trees may be top-worked on 
warm days late this month. 

Order two or three hundred straw- 
berry plants. The Senator Dunlap is 
a good variety. 

Peonies, rhubarb, and iris may be 
set out just as soon as the ground can 
be worked. 

Purchase a few lilac, mock orange, 


high-bush cranberry, Black Hills 
spruce and red cedar to set out this 
spring. 


Hot-beds may be started this month. 
Radishes, lettuce, onions, beets, and 
squash are some of the crops that may 
be planted. 

The currant is a good home fruit 
and needs but little care for good re- 
sults. Perfection and Red Cross are 
good varieties. 

Orchard trees may be pruned on 
war mdays this month. Do not work 


708-10 NORTH FOURTH ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Clover, Cow Peas, Grass Seeds, Garden, Field and Flower Seeds. 
SEND FOR OUR ANNUAL CATALOG. 








when there is frost in the branches as 
the tools are apt to be broken. 

Do not cover such fine seeds as 
those of celery or petunias deeply. 
Often a damp cloth laid over the seed 
on the soil will be enough. 

For early onions sow seed now in 
flats in the house or hot-bed and trans- 
plant to the open field when the 
ground is in good condition the latter 
part of April. 

Old berry boxes, tin cans, and pa- 
per pots are excellent for transplant- 
ing cabbage, tomato, and other early 
vegetables into until they can be set 
in the field. 


Several weeks’ time may be saved 
in growing muskmelons by planting 
them in berry boxes in the house ‘or 
hot-bed early in April and transplant- 
ing to the field when danger of frost 
is past. 

Early cabbage seed may be planted 
the middle of the month. Early Jer- 
sey Wakefield is a good variety. Sow 
in a box of finely prepared soil, placed 
in the window or in a hot-bed. 


When plowing the land for parsnips 
and other deep-growing root plants, 
plow deep and keep the manure down 
deep; otherwise you will have a lot of 
surface roots instead of the long 
straight roots desired. 

Clean soap and water will remove 
scale and the white mealy bug from 
palms and ferns. The treatment must 
be applied often and the plants thor- 
oughly rinsed with clear water after- 
ward. 


asters may be sown this month in 
boxes in the house and transplanted 
as long as large enough. Better re- 
sults are obtained by using colors than 
by buying the mixed seed, although 
the mixed seed will do. 

Have you planned to let the small 
boy of the family have at least one 
acreof land to plant and care for, with 





the privilege of using the money he 





The Comet and Victoria strains of | 
| grow. 


SEED CORN 


JOHNSON COUNTY WHITE. 


We grow it, and only offer what is 
grown on our own farm, from the very 
best seed. No one has better seed, and 
no one can afford to sell good seed 
cheaper. Prices: Crated ears, $3.00 per 
bushel, select shelled, $2.50 per bushel. 
A few bushels of Boone County White, 
same prices. Better order éarly. 

Cc. D. Lyon, R1, Georgetown, Ohio. 





Boone Co. White, Johnson Co. White. 
R. Y. Dent and Leaming crated, $2.50. Shell- 
ed, $2.00. Stored and dried in a modern seed 
house and thoroughly tested. Shipped on 
approval. Regenerated Swedish Select Oats. 
Cat. free. OAKLAWN SEED FARM, 

Chatham, IIls. 


A collection of six trees, postpaid. 2 Early Rich- 1 
mond, 2 Montmorency, 2 English Morello—a fine 


assortment—all healthy trees—good y roducers of 

health-giving fruit. Nothing more delicious. No home orchard 
complete without cherries. Think of it—all the cherry tress 
family needs, for only one dollar, and with every dollar ordet 
received—this great bargain offer—we give & subscription © 


GOOD POULTRY 


& quarterly magazine, devoted to special crops and intensive 
foesing, with special attention to the care and dling of 
poultry, Tells how to make $200 per acre per year on any 
farm from 5 to 100 acres. Every fruit grower needs poultry. 
Good Poultry alone; 10 cents a copy; 25 cents a year. Free 
with $1.00 order for cherry trees. Agent8 wanted, write today: 


SHOREWOOD FARMS CO., Saugatuck, Mich. 
City Office — 11 N. Market Street, Chicago, lilinels 


= 
may make from the products as he 
may wish? Try it. The plan has paid 
with others and it ought to do well 
your farm. 
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Cider was made in England in the 
thirteenth century. 





Watch our small ad departmedt 
Small ads are interesting 
everybody and the medium by whic 
you can sell or exchange anything 
from a dozen eggs to a farm. It 

so little to advertise in these columls 
and puts you in direct touch with th 
man you want. Try one and seé. 





Please mention RURAL WORD 





when writing advertisers. 
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The Poultry Yard 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE POUL- 
TRYMAN. 








(In three articles.) 
Article 1. 
“Unconscious Development.” 

Complicated devices are the bane 
of the practical chicken raiser’s life. 
simplified and still more effective fix- 
tures Which may be home made are 
to prevail eventually through common 
knowledge and the unconscious devel- 
opment of the evolving poultryman. 

With four dozen chicks handed 
across my back yard fence at David 
City, Nebraska, I began a transmigra- 
tion. The beginning was easy, the 
process long and unfinished. I had 
no brooder, but with a knowledge of 
needs there evolved from the unfin- 
jshed material of other things an ef- 
fective hover, and not one of the for- 
ty-eight chicks was lost. 

A satisfactory fence was needed, 
go With two strips of eighteen-inch 
wire mesh a fence was made which 
is still serving for the matured fowl. 
One strip was set perpendicularly, 
and the other was placed from the 
top at an angle of about forty-five de- 
grees. The result was a surprise; 
the cost of fence cut in two. 

Feed was going to waste in filth, 
or was lost to the birds and mice. 
Again a necessity was brought forth 
by means at the hand of every chick- 
en raiser. The dry mash hopper was 
made closed, to open only by means 
of a little wooden lever when the 
chicken stepped upon the board plat- 
form to feed. This hopper is also 
non-wasting and does not choke-up. 
It can be made by any one who can 
drive a nail. 

A cracker box trap with a drop door 
wxt to the bottom ar one side, was 
placed in a tree for the English spar- 
rows. A little stick perch within 
loosens the door after the birds have 
entered to take possession of the oats 
on the bottom of the box. This meth- 
od is effective, and is simple enough 
to be made in every yard where the 
sparrow is a pest. 

Water was spilled and mixed with 
filth which checked the vitalizing 
processes in the developing chicks. 
Two tin cans of unequal size and a 
tin plate solved the problem of a 
“top-pour water fountain,” and it 
keeps water cool in summer, with no 
menacing patent awaiting imitation 
in every poultry yard. 

To protect crowding in the box coop 
of the now feathering flock, an incline 
was fixed with boards on the floor. 
Protection from vermin was provided 
by a slot door, under the broad, low 
thicken porch which served as a re- 
treat in threatening weather. 

With a knowledge of what food 
makes a growing chicken grow more, 
food was kept before the flock, and 
at eight weeks the larger cockrels 
Weighed just 36 ounces or two and a 
fourth pounds apiece. 

Problems multiply with the sea- 
sons of the year. Frost came, and 
gs were expected. Nitrogenous 
food vanished, hope diminished. The 
garden became barren—though the 
grain box was full. “Green food” was 
the daily hymn of the “yet-to-be-lay- 
ers.” How could the foliage of the 
Soil flourish without soil, and yet 
Without the artificial heat of the men- 
acing and troublesome lamp? That 
Was the question, until the stored-up 
heat and naturally disseminated mois- 
ture of heated water was made to 
stow sprouting grain in cellar and 
Woodshed at zero weather. What a 
telief, and what a long stride for the 
boultryman. 

The undesirable 


loafers, drones, 


Were present among the now laying 
Dullets, 
Problem. 


Yet to find them was the 
A trigger on the trap door 


of the nest was possible—then the 
faithful hen could be found in the act 
of service. But time was an item to 
be considered. So a box with doors 
at either end was selected from the 
lumber reserve, and made to work 
automatically, receiving the hen at 
one end and later passing her to the 
rear of the laying floor to begin at 
the process of egg making. In this 
simple way the greatest loss in egg 
production is prevented. A few 
boards, plus a spring, four hinges, 
nails and the weight of the laying 
hen, is to be the universal means 
of knowing “which hen layed the egg.” 

What one back-yard poultryman has 
done others are doing with hammer 
and saw, and little or no expense. It 
will be a pleasure to reply to reason- 
able inquiries regarding these home- 
made devices. 

ROBERT A. HARRISON. 
David City, Neb. 





PRIME POULTRY, WHAT DOES IT 
MEAN? 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The 
“Jersey Brand” of dressed poultry has 
probably a better commercial record 
than poultry from any other section 
of the country. It stands to the 
front, and commands the highest 
prices, especially in the New En- 
giand and the New York city mar- 
kets. In these markets it is known 
as “Philadelphia poultry,” although 
the product is not grown in Philadel- 
phia, but principally comes from the 
southern part of New Jersey. 

There is a reason for this popular- 
ity, and the secret in the preparation 
of this class of goods might profit- 
akly be observed in other sections of 
the United States. 

Philadelphia poultry is not free 
range stock. This makes it more ten- 
der. Poultry allowed to roam all over 
the fields while growing, have hard- 
ened muscles and the meat is more 
oi less toughened. Philadelphia poul- 
try is raised by poultrymen who con- 
fine the stock in limited quarters, and 
feed such foods as will the most 
quickly properly fit the stock for mar- 
ket. Philadelphia poultry is quickly 
grown. The farmer’s fowls at nine 
months of age is more tough than 
fowls twice the age from the yards 
ef practical poultrymen. 

The South Jersey poulterers stall- 
feed to a certain extent. They give 
only the purest of food, do not allow 
too much exercise, and two weeks 
before marketing, the stock is placed 
in fattening pens and thus put into 
a condition where the meat is soft 
and tender, and the carcass plump 
and fat. That is South Jersey’s se- 
cret, and that is what made “Phila- 
delphia poultry” famous. 

It is a fact that the meat of yard- 
ed poultry has a better flavor and 
is more juicy, which, as a rule, is 
not the case with free-range stock. 
It is not alone the violent exercise 
that they receive while out on a range, 
but rather upon the food they secure 
that adds a taint to the flavor. Such 
articles as onions, too much grass, 
decayed stuff, manure piles, etc., are 
not calculated to improve the taste of 
the meat. 

But, notwithstanding the good name 
Philadelphia built up for her poultry 
shipments, quite a different state of 
affairs existed up until a year or two 
ago, with the product consumed at 
home. The choice stock was sold 
to the first-class trade at home, and 
the poorer classes of people had to 
be content with inferior stuff import- 
ed from some of the big Western 
packing houses. 

MICHAEL K. BOYER. 





You must study the poultry market, 
find out what the people want, produce 
it as near to the demand as possible, 
and you will get the trade, either for 





fancy or table use. 


The Apiary 


EVERY BEE COUNTS 
HARVEST, 
If the comb is not large enough to 
fill the frame add to it other pieces, | 
fitting them together as closely as 
possible, cutting where necessary; 
the bees will soon wax them togeth- 
er. Select combs having brood as 
far as possible, for every bee counts 
in the honey harvest. When the comb 
is fitted in the frame begin wrapping 
it with twine; slide one end of the 
frame over the edge of the table and 
the twine will go around easy; keep 
sliding and wrapping until the comb 
is well secured; tie a knot and hang 
the frame in the hive; put all scraps 
of comb in a box near by; put the 
honey in a vessel and cover it up 
to keep the bees out; brush all stray 
bees off your table, wash it off quick- 
ly with a wet cloth and you are ready 
for another frame. 
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IN HONEY 


transferred; 


clean up the rubbish and leave the 
rest to the bees. Do not be disturb- 
ed about the 
the frames; in a few days the bees 
will have the combs all repaired and 
fastened in place and will be seen 
dragging the twine out of the hive. 
Be careful 
the hive or brushing them from the 
combs that the queen is not injured. 
It is somewhat difficult to find the 
queen among the confused mass of 
bees when transferring, but if reas- 
onable care is exercised in dumping 


lowers after her If the queen should 
accidentally be killed the bees will 
proceed at once to rear a new one 


ring. 

In the ordinary work of the apiary | 
it is well to always have the lighted | 
smoker in readiness; 
the fuel used in the smoker is imma- 
terial; 


bit of twine; this makes a cartridge 
which fits loosely 
A supply of these cartridges is made 


mer; 10 cents’ worth of powdered 
saltpetre is dissolved 


inch and laid up to dry. 
crystals of saltpeter can be seen on 


instantly when a lighted match is 
applied. Some give preference to 


smoker fuel; it is unimportant; 
smoke the thing.. 
Puff a little smoke in at the en- 


Keep this up until all the combs are | 
knock all the bees out | 
of the old box in front of the hive; | 


wrapping twine about | 


in shaking bees from | 


the bees in front of the new hive she | 
will find her way in and lead her fol- | 


from some of the young larvae in the} 
cells and queen cells will be found | 
by the third day after the transfer- | 


the nature of | 


the writer gives preference to | 
burlap or bits of gunny-sacking; this | 
is cut into squares of about a foot in| 
size, rolled up loosely and tied with a | 


into the smoker. | 
up sufficient to last through the sum- | 
in a quart of | 
water, one end of the cartridge dipped | 


in the solution to the depth of an | 
The little | 





Eggs From Full | | Biood Bi: Stock ok Egy 


26 White or Brown 1 Leghorn E pected 
13 Larred or White Plymouth book Riggs - edie 
13 S lver or White o Wrandotte Eges 8 Me = 
13 se Orpin ges. cocengiinia 
13 Rhode Island ed Eres ee. 
13 Bla k Minorca 
10 White Pekin 2. 8 
10 Indian Runner Duck Eggs 
100 Leghorn Eggs, $6. 100 White Orpington, $12. “Others $e 
per 100. 60c extra for 2 sittings or less b Parcel Post ,other- 
wise by Express. Book orders early; lsend when wanted 
Remit by Postal, or Ex sprese Order, on 8t. Louis. 
W. F. CHAMBERLAIN, (The Perfect Chick Feed Man) 
Dept. 2, KIRKWOOD, St. 


SHOREWOOD 
INCUBATORS 


are & pronounced success 

substantially built — like a 
piece of furniture —sold on 
honor — satisfaction guaran 
teed—send 10c for a copy of 


Good Poultry 


a quarterly magazine, devoted 
to special crops and intensive farm- 
ing, with special attention to the care 
and handling of poultry. Tells how to make $200 per.acre per 
year on any farm from 5 to 100 acres, Every poultry keeper 
needs a small reliable incubator that is safe pen 2 fancy eggs. 
Geeod Poultry slone, 10 cents a copy; 25c a year. Subscrip- 
tion free with incubator orders. Agents wanted, write today. 
SHOREWOOD FARMS CO., Saugatuck, Mich. 
CITY OFFICE — 11 N. Market Street, Chicago, Iiinois 


EGGS FOR HATCHING—15 for $1.50, 
30 for $2.75, 100 for $6.00. From Ex- 
hibition Barred Plymouth Rock and 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns, at Glen 
Raven Poultry Farm. Circular free. Ad- 
dress E. W. Lock Box 104, 
Farmington, Mo. 
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We duplicate all infertile eggs. White and 
| Columbian Wyandottes, Single Comb White 
Leghorns, and Light Brahmas. We use 
trap nests. In business for 30 years. 
| Brahma eggs, $3 for 15; $6 for 30. The 
| other varieties, $2 for 16, $5 for 60, $10 
| for 100. Address, Michael K. Boyer, Bex Z, 
| Hammonton, New Jersey. 





_ NATURE'S WAY 


The Most Instructive Poultry Book 
Ever Put on the Market. 


It deals with facts, not theories. Its teach- 
ings are based on the actual work, expe- 
rience and results obtained by its author on 

| a plant of his own, covering a period of fif- 
teen years. It is designed as a text book 
| for those just entering the poultry busi- 
ness and may be read with profit by those 
| already engaged in keeping hens, Its various 
| chapters cover every phase of the business 
from shell to maturity. Nature's Princi- 
| ples, Start Right, Selecting a Variety, Stand- 
ard vs. Utility, The Proper Mating of Breed- 
| ing Stock, Hatching, Feeding, Rearing and 
| Housing of the Chickens, Poultry Houses, 
Feeding and Caring for the Laying Stock. 
How to Build Up the Business, Preparing 
Birds for Exhibition, and many other chap- 
ters of equal importance, This information 
| is clearly and concisely written and the 
work is worth its weight in gold to those 
seeking real poultry knowledge. Its author 
is the well-known poultry writer. Mr. Arthur 
| G. Symonds, who holds the distinction of con- 
tributing to more poultry and farm papers 
than any other writer on poultry topics in 
America. The book is neatly printed on the 
best quality of paper, and is nicely illus- 
| trated with half-tones. Price, postpaid, 60 
cents a copy. Address: 

COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
R21 Holland Bide.. ®t. Tonia. 
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trance of the hive, wait a few sec- 
onds and raise the cover gently with 
| the hive tool and puff a little more 
| smoke under the cover. Replace the 
|}cover and wait again a few seconds 
for the bees to quiet down. The cov- 
|er can then be lifted; if the bees 
seem uneasy and rush up to the top, 
smoke them gently and replace the 
cover again for a few minutes; it 
will not be long until they will quiet 
down. Lifting the cover, jar all ad- 


the cloth when dry and it will light| hering bees off in front of the hive. 
| A word of caution here—always shake 


bees in front of the hive, when it is 


bark, rotten wood or cotton rags for | necessary to remove them from a 
the | frame or hive part; never shake them 


off over the open hive; trouble will re- 
sult if you do, 
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paper, while its 
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Two Papers Every Week. 





RURAL WORLD an 


“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER.” 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of 
the TWICE-A-WEEK Issue of the 


St. Louls Globe-Democrat. 


TWO ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY ° 

and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than a half million read- 
It iss BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the biggest and cheapest na- 
tional news and family journal published in America. 
REPUBLICAN in politics, but is above all A NEWSPAPDR, and gives 
ALL THE NEWS PROMPTLY, accurately and impartially. 

PENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or Professional Man who desires 
to keep thoroughly posted, but has not the time to read a large daily 
reat variety of well-selected ge — makes it 
ALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY PA 


Eight Pages each eRe and Friday. 
Sample Copies Free. 
CLOBE PRINTING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


d GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
EITHER ADDRBSS, BOTH FOR 


It is STRICTLY 


IT Is INDIS- 


$1 .00 NET. 
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HOTEL BENTON 


(Buropean) 

819 PINE 8T., 8ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Makes a special low rate to Stockmen, 
Cattlemen and Shippers of 60c, 75c and 
$1.00 per day. One block from Post 


Office. Center of everything. 











Horseman 


Baron Wilkes, 2:18, is the leading 
brood mare sire of 1912, his daughters 
producing thirty new performers, giv- 
ing him a total of 215 credits. 











The pacing mare, Hello Girl, 2:22%4, 
is most appropriately named, as she 
is said to have earned her oats in the 
service of a telephone company. 





The brood mare Little Kate that 
P. W. Ray and Son bought for H. O. 
Hurley and Brother last week will 
be sent to the court of My Dare 2642, 
owned by Dr. W. W. Gray, of Dixon 
Springs, Tenn. 





The Illinois Valley Circuit at their 
recent meeting commended the Ameri- 
can Trotting Association for the stand 
taken one year ago on the hopple 
question, but sat down upon Rule 1 in 
its present mandatory form. 





Cabal, 2:11%, is another good half- 
mile track pacer to go into Walter 
Cox’s stable for the coming season. 
He is by Gambetta Wilkes, 2:19%, 
with dam by Ashland Wilkes, 2:17%. 
He was a good horse in 1912. 





Baldy McGregor, 2:06%4, 
McGregor, dam Prudence, was sold 
at the mid-winter auction at New 
York recently to an agent of W. 
Schlessinger & Co., of Vienna, Austria, 
for $16,000, the highest price ever 
paid at such a sale. 


by Jay 





James W. Sparks of Marshall, Mo., 
owner of Peter Ashland, 3, 2:17%, re- 
cently sold to C, E. Lawrence, Spring 
Valley, Minn., a nine-months-old colt 
by Peter Ashland, named Peter Mc- 
Kerron, dam May McKerron, by John 
A. McKerron, 2:04%. 





Highbridge, by Bridgewater-Duress, 
bred in Kentucky, is the American 
candidate for the honors at the high 
jumping contest at the Grand Na- 
tional for 1913. He was second re- 
cently in the Prince of Wales Steeple- 
chase at Sandown Park, carrying 175 
pounds. 





A Dare Devil, 2:09 filly, out of Mc- 
Gregor Will Tell, 2:16%, dam of 
Royal Reaper, 2:11%4, and Baron Will 
Tell, 4, 2:9914, will be turned over to 
W. B. Taylor of Sedalia, Mo., in the 
Spring. The filly is owned by Miss 
Emma R. and Frank Knell of Carth- 
age, Mo., the former owners of Royal 
Reaper, 2:1114. 





Baron Will Tell 2:29%, by Baron 
Wilkes 2:18, dam McGregor Will Tell 
2:16%, by Kankakee, has been put 
in. the stud at Carthage, Mo., where 
he is owned by the Knells. Devil 


Will Tell, 3-year-old filly out of same 
dam, and sired by Dare Devil 2:09, 
owned by the same family, has been 
sent to W. B. Taylor, at Sedalia, Mo., 
to be trained. Baron Will Tell 2:29% 
will be placed in training at the close 
of the stud season. 


L. E. CLEMENT’S WEEKLY 
LETTER. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I must 
ask the privilege of yourselves, and 
my readers, of repeating myself. 
There is nothing before the trotting 
horse breeders of the country so im- 
portant as the continuation and im- 
provement of the futurity stakes. 
Yhey are not opened for a direct, 
money-making proposition, but for 
the improvement of the trotting and 
pacing-bred horses of the country. 
I am now speaking of the futurity 
stakes of the country. First in value 
and interest being the stake trotted 
at Lexington, Ky., and known as the 
Kentucky futurity, in which, in 1912, 
there were six heats trotted, and every 
heat better than 2:10. Probably this 
stake does more to enhance the value 
of the American trotter than any race 
trotted in any given year. 

To Missouri breeders there is noth- 
ing that can approach the value, to 
them, of the Missouri State Fair Fu- 
turity. Two years ago Charles H. 
Gelo, then editing the Western De- 
partment of the Horse Review stated, 
in substance, that the State Fair man- 
agement were heartily disgusted with 
the Missouri State Fair Futurity, and 
that no such stakes would be opened 
in 1910. If the gentleman’s memory 
is good, he will remember they were 
opened a month later, but better late 
than never. In the current number, 
the regular annual stalllion issue of 
the Horseman and Spirit of the 
Times, in which he is now occupying 
the same position he held at that time 
in the Review, he has practically half 
a column devoted to the Missouri 
State Fair stake, under the caption, 
“Missouri Lacks Enthusiasm.” In 
this article this same Charles H. 
Gelo shows that the wish was father 
to the thought when he semi-official- 
ly announced there would be no en- 
tries received in such a stake in 1910. 
Mr. Gelo knows (if he knows any- 
thing) that a futurity stake is not a 
guaranteed $500 purse, yet he, with 
some of the officials, fought it out on 
that line. If in the thirty years I 
have been a silent (sometimes) part- 
ner with them. I have learned some- 
thing of them. Mr. Gelo and his co- 
horts will awake to the fact that they 
have been ignominously whipped. 

In 1888 the Missouri Trotting and 
pacing horse breeders association was 
organized, with the writer as secre- 
tary. We in Missouri had never bred 
a three-year-old to trot in 2:30, but 
we opened stakes for yearlings two 
years old and three years old. They 
were stakes, under stake rules. We 
had those who wanted to make purses 
of them so that more of the starters 
could get something to help pay ex- 
penses. August 6, 1889, at Mexico, 
Mo., we called off a stake for two-year- 
olds and under. The starters were: 
Miss Cleveland, b. m., by Aytown, 1; 
Urbana, f. m., by Allegheny Boy, 
dis.; Don Pilot, g. g., by Chester Pil- 
ot, dis.; Hinda Ross, b. m., by Char- 
ley Ross., dis; Erastus, b. h., by Wilk- 
iemont, dis.; Etta Burke, ch. m., by 
Ashland Wilkes, dis-; Belle Collins, 
b. m., by Dom Pedro, dis. Time, 2:50. 

On the 7th we started a stake for 
three-year-olds and under, which re- 
sulted as follows: 

Nora Seeley, b. m., by Herschal, 
1, 1; Nancy Hacket, r. m., by Alle- 
gheny Boy, 2, dis; Remnant, ch. ¢., 
by Valcour, 3, dis; Henry C., ch. c., 
by Midas, dis.; Dominee, bay c. by 
Dom Pedro, dis; Kate Sprague, br. 
m., by Gilbirds Sprague, dis. Time, 
2:41, 2:3834. 

Miss Cleveland and Nora Seeley got 
all the money, as they should. Nora 
Seeley had shown that she could have 
things all her own way in Missouri. 
September 11th I went up to Mary- 
ville, to see her start in a home stake 
amounting to $95. The track was any- 















clipper is the 
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SPEED A 
EASY ACTION than any other. G 
- They are enclosed, 
Has six feet of new style easy running 
single tension clipping head, highest grade. 
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Make the Horse Glad 
and Eager for Work 


¥ The way to do it is to clip him before you put him at 

the spring work. Take off his winter coat that holds 
the wet sweat and dirt. He’ll get more good from his 
feed, look better, rest better and give you better ser- 
vice inevery way The best and most generally used 


Stewart Ball - Bearing 
Clipping Machine 


Insist on having the Stewart,the machine that turns 
easier, clips faster and closer and stays sharp longer 
ears areal! file hardand cut from solid steel bar. 
protected and run in oil, little friction, little wear, 
flexible shaft and the celebrated 
Get one from your dealer or 
send @2 and will ship C. O.D for balance. Money and transportation charges 


GHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT Co., ©12 LaSalle Av. chicago 


g of horse clipping ana sheep snearing machines. 
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thing but fast, her sire Herschel, by]. 


Belmont, not more than half bridle 
wise, was brought out and wormed 
his way around the track. Then Nora 
Seeley was brought out for a walk- 
over, which she made in 2:28%, the 
first Missouri bred three-year-old to 
trot in 2:30. 

In these stakes the money consider- 
ation was small, not nearly what the 
Missouri State Fair stakes are. We 
only added $100 to each stake. 

The present State Fair stakes were 
instituted with the understanding that 
the Association would add $500 to 
each division of the stake, $500 for 
trotters, $500 for pacers. Any other 
manipulation is done by the manipu- 
lators without regard to authority, or 
justice, with or without the approv- 
al of Mr. Charles H. Gelo. 

Another leaf in the history of trot- 
ting-horse breeding in Missouri was 
turned over when Lew Clark, the 
driver of Neva Seley, started Primus, 
by the pacer Wilkie Russell 2:15%, 
over the track at “Tank Station” in 
Iowa, and drove him in 2:29, the first 
Missouri bred two-year-old to trot in 
2:30, and I think the first 2:30 trot- 
ter bred at King Hill Stock Farm to 
trot in standard time. A gentleman 
who has a standard and registered 
mare, by a son of Onward, in foal to 
one of the best living sons of Onward 
Silver, asked me yesterday, will Mis- 
souri take a front place in breeding 
light harness horses? That question 
was answered 21 years ago, when 
Prince Herschel, bred at Maryville, 
in Nodaway county, started nine 
times aganist the best three-year-olds 
of his year, was unplaced but twice, 
and took a record of 2:21. At 24 
years of age, he is one of the leading 
sires of Italy. It was then answered 
in the affirmative, and the advent on 
the stage of such sires as Zolock 
2:05%4, Zombro (that did his last stud 
duty in Missouri), two of the best 
speed siring sons of McKinney, Lyn- 
wood W., sire of Sonoma,.Girl 2:04%4, 
Echo Bells and Millerton (two of the 
best sons of Allerton), Capt. Aubrey 
(the fastest entire son of Peter the 
Great, in America, by the records) 
are, or have been, in the stud here. 
That Royal Reaper 2:11% (bred in 
Jasper County, Mo.,) was the largest 
money winner in Austria in 1912, win- 
ning upward of $8,000, only empha- 
sizes the answer. 





A GOOD, DEPENDABLE LINIMENT 





For any troubles that may be laying 
up your horse is Absorbine, the Anti- 
septic Liniment. This liniment has 
been on the market for a good many 
years and has made good. One rea- 
son for its great success is that it 
does not blister or remove the hair, 
and the horse can be used during 
treatment. Get your horse ready for 
the spring work by removing any 
blemishes that may be presnt. Mr. 
Geo. Lee, of Sherrard, Ill., writes un- 
der date of Dec, 26th, 1912: “I hada 
horse about two years ago that had a 
bunch on his hind leg caused from a 
neglected wire cut, but I took it off 
slick and clean with Absorbine and a 
bandage, and sold him for two hun- 
dred dollars, which I thought was 
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KEEP THEM WORKING) i 
Bi 
Kendall’s Spavin Cure is the old reli- tr 
able, Safe remedy for all cases of spavin, ge 
splint, curb, ringbone, bony growth and lame. gi 
ness from other causes. It keeps the horses 
Senge loafing. What it has done for 8! 
others it will do for you. Keep a bottle of 
Kendall’s Spavin CGure ba 
handy so you can use it quickly when the need Ib 
arises. A one dollar bottle may save a horse R 
for you. It’s worth while to be ready. Ask . 
— druggist the next time you are in town, ta 
ear this advertisement out to remind you, Me 
Sold 4 druggists everywhere, 81.00 a bottle; of 
6 for 8.00, Keep it in the house for family 
as well as in the stable, Get a copy ofA 
Treatise on the Horse” at your druggists lot 
or write to ho 
DR. B. J. KENDALL COMPANY, ter 
Enosburg Fails, Vt. uu ste 
] 
nu’ 
600 
ABSORBINE STOPS ere 
LAMENESS§ ?: 
from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, ; 
Splint, Curb, Side Bone oF similar m 
trouble and gets horse going sound. Dow 
not blister or remove the hair an per 
horse can be worked. Page 17 in pamphlet act 
with each bottle tells how. $2.00 a bottle yea 
delivered. Horse Book 9 E free, get 
ABSORBINE, JR., liniment for ma ge 
kind. Removes Painfui'Swellings, Enlarge for 
Glands, Goitre, Wens, Bruises, Varicow 2:0! 
Veins, Varicosities, Old Sores. Allays Pain 
Will tell you more if you write. $1 and € a bot) Vv 
at dealers ordelivered. Manufactured only by trot 
W.F. YOUNG. P.D.F., 58 Temple St., Springfield, Man ey 
- of | 
‘ 
FOR SALE—Twenty head of staf 47 
ard and Registered Stallions, Colts ani be 
Fillies, at very low prices. Write for $17! 
prices and description. . 
COLMAN STOCK FARM, ™ 
Creve Coeur, Mo. = 
8. 
Mor 
SPECIAL OFFER. = 
Expiring April Ist a 
Until April ist, 1913, we will send qua 
THE old; 
Saddle and Show Horse Chronick™ °° 
(Herbert J. Krum, Editor) hin¢ 
TO ALL NEW SUBSCRIBERS serv 
For Six Months for $1.00. Cash ist) 
» xp 
with Order. 1472 
(Regular Price is $3.00 Per Year. Ni 
Remember The Chronicle is the only pape sour 
in the world devoted exclusively to the sat Pric 
dle and show horse. All the horse new M 
from all parts of the country. Published i! 16 
the “Blue Grass.” By 
THE CHRONICLE PUBLISHING CO. (Ine) y 
LEXINGTON, KY. wa, 
Ellis 
— ( 
, l ee 
Tac 
Horsemen Here's Your Ghanehg i: 
LESS THAN HALF PRICE! hors 
8 gf 
FARRIERY $200. 
. Mi 
The Art of Shoeing Horses snip 
Everyone who owns a horse should have! Mat 
copy ,of “Shoeing Horses,” by R. Boylt@M 1.24 
Hall,, who has been engaged in “balan Wilt 
the feet of horses for over 45 years. M 
author is now 74 years old and wishes h ( 
dispose of some 300 books at a price W as 
will enable horse owners to buy wi Is 07 
hesitation. The author wants to do the 
good in the way of increased comfort to R 
horse, and we have arranged to take 15 h 
entire edition and serid them to horse 0¥ Sery 
ers with a yearly subscription to COLMAN list) 
RURAL WORLD for $1.25. Send in Mon: 
order at once, as they won’t last long. dam 
Address COLMAN’S RURAL WO yo R 
821 Holland Building, St. Loulé, trots 
——_— Price, 
Tv 
fine.” Absorbine at dealers’, $2.00 = 
bottle, or sent direct, charges prepa Th 
upon receipt of price. W. F. You! me : 
P. D. F, 58 Temple St., Springie fet 
Mass. m. g 
os 
ott) eu 
Please mention RURAL WO! 7:81 
Cave 


when writing advertisers. 
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Standard Bred Trotting Horses 


——FOR SALE AT— 
COLMAN STOCK FARM 


Creve Coeur, Mo. 


WILKNUT 42923, bay stallion trot- 
ter, star, left hind foot white, 16.1 
hands; weight 1250 lbs. Foaled 1908, 
py Red Roy 2:15%, son of Red Heart 
9:19. ist dam, Monnutta, 2:31, by 
Wilkeswood, 2:23%; 2nd dam, Miss 
Wickliffe, by Wickliffe 2520; 3rd dam 
Monitor Rose by Monitor 1327. 

Wilknut is one of the best put-up 
stallions I have ever seen, for style and 
action he can’t be beat. He was never 
worked for speed, but can trot fast. He 
can show a 2:20 gait any time. He is 
a sure foal getter and a grand breeder. 
Price $250.00. 


MONDUKE 651549, black or dark 
chestnut stallion trotter, star, right 
hind foot white; 15.3% hands, 1100 lbs. 
foaled 1909 by Baron Reaper 2:09%,dam 
Alpha C. Wilkes (mat. rec., 2:24), by 
Wilkesmont 2:28, 2nd dam Pinafore by 
Abdallah Jr. 6729. 

Monduke is a handsome stallion, good 
gaited, good headed. He has not been 
trained, but can show better than 2:30 
gait. I think he will be very fast if 
given a chance, and should make a 
great sire. Price $250.00. 


MONITOR RUSSELL 33727, trotter, 
bay stallion, 15.3 hands; weight 1200 
lbs. Foaled 1895 by Alley Russell 4602. 
Rec. 2:22, dam Monsulta, vol 138, by Sul- 
tan 1513. 8nd dam Monitor Rose, by 
Monitor 1327, 3rd dam Bay Dixie (dam 
of 3 in the list) by Abdallah Jr. 5720. 

Monitor Russell is a big, strong, good 
looking trotter; he is a good road 
horse, afraid of nothing, looks like a 
ten-year-old. He is sound and a good 
stallion for any purpose. Price $125.00. 


RESERVE FUND 5302, 2:26%, chest- 
nut stallion, foaled 1885, by Nutwood 
600, 2:18%. Dam Lizzie Wilkes (in the 
great brood mare list), by Geo. Wilkes, 
2:22; 2nd dam by Mambrino Patchen 
58; 3rd dam by Edwin Forest 49. 

Reserve Fund is the sire of 13 in the 
2:30 list. He is a horse of the most 
perfect form, of the highest style and 
action. He looks and acts like a ten- 
year-old. He is one of the surest foal 
getters on the farm and should not be 
for sale, but we want Baron Reaper, 
09%, to take his place. Price, $100.00. 

WILKTELL 65018, dark chestnut 
trotter, 15.3 hands, 1000 Ibs. Foaled. 
1910. By Wilknut 42923, son of Red Roy 
2:15, dam Electwanda by Electeer, son 
of Expedition 2:15; 2nd dam by Reville 
1472; 3rd dam by Strathmore 408. 

Wilktell is a nice looking colt, will 
OIA broke to harness. Price, 


MONTEITH 54685, bay, two hind feet 
white, trotter, 15% hands; weight 1000 
lbs. Foaled 1910 by Mondorf 22009, dam 
Monella by Saywa 12726, son of Onward 
1400; 2nd dam Lady Elliston by Ellis- 
ton 53887, son of Electioneer 125. 

Monteith is a large, finely formed, 
good gaited, speedy colt. He showed 
quarters in 40 seconds as a two-year- 
old; he will make a fast trotter and a 
good stallion. Price, $200.00. 

NORWELL 56440, trotter, bay, right 
hind foot white, foaled 1911. By Re- 
serve Fund 5302 (sire of 13 in the 2:30 
list); dam by Electeer 31500, son of 
Expedition, 2:15%; 2nd dam by Reville 
1472, 3rd dam by Strathmore 408. 

Norwell is a shapely, good-built colt, 
sound and all right. Broke to harness. 
Price, $125.00. 


MONKELL, bay gelding, foaled Sept. 
16, 1908, 15.1% hands; weight 1050 Ibs. 
By Mondorf 22009, dam Monella by Say- 
wa, son of Onward 2:25; 2nd dam Lady 
Elliston by Elliston, son of Electioneer. 

Monkell is a very nice gelding, has 
been used on the road some; had no 
track work, but we timed him quarters 
in 41 at the trot and quarters in 36 at 
the pace. He would make a very fast 
horse if trained at the trot or pace. He 
yd gaited and good headed. Price, 


MONJAY, bay gelding, small star and 
snip; two hind feed white; 15.1 hands; 
Weight 950 Ibs. Foaled 1910, by Wilkes 
Mondorf 22009. Dam Monjane by Wil- 
keston 22022, rec. 2:25; 2nd dam Jane 
Wilkes by Monitor Wilkes 6692. 

Monjay is a good-looking trotter, he 
has lots of style, speed and action. He 
is one of the most promising colts on 
the farm. Price, $200.00. 


RESERVE VICTOR, chestnut gelding, 
15 hands, 900 Ibs. Foaled 1910; sire Re- 
Serve Fund, 2:26% (sire of 13 in 2:30 
list), by Nutwood 600, rec. 2:18; dam 
Monafare Belle by Wilkeston 2:24; 2nd 
dam Monafare by Monitor 1327. , 
Reserve Victor is a good-looking 
trotter, sound, clean and good gaited. 
Price, $150.00. 

Twelve weanling colts and fillies by 

erve Fund and Baron Mako. Price, 
$100.00 to $150.00. 
hese horses can be seen any day at 
the Colman Stock Farm. The Missouri 
Pacific R. R. trains leave Union Station 
for Colman Station on the farm at 6 a. 
™ and 6:55 m. The Rock Island 
train leaves Union Station for Creve 
Poeur, one-half mile from the farm, at 
Hdd a m. Creve Coeur electric cars 
eave on Olive street every twenty min- 
u ae the lake and walk two 
Dp 


| WANT TO KNOW. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Who can 
assist us by a little advice that comes 
from practical experience, along this 
line? 

We own 120 acres of land in Indiana, 
live on it, have three sons, 12 to 17 
years old, two daughters, who are 
younger, owe $1,200 at 6 per cent in- 
terest, tax and insurance amount to 
$40 per year, and farm a four-year ro- 
tation, plow crops, small grain, clover 
and timothy, two years; grow corn 
and feed it out on the farm to hogs, 
keep four cows and four to ten head 
of calves, five horses, raise two colts 
per year, and raise two or three acres 
of tobacco per year. 

Here is our trouble, and the matter 
upon which we are seeking advice from 
RURAL WORLD: 

Our farm is rolling land, limestone 
clay loam, and some of it is steep 
enough to wash, which has made thin 
places of from a few square rods to 
an acre or two, in each of our four 
twenty-five-acre fields. 

We manage to get some manure on 
these thin spots whenever they are 
broken for crops, but they are not im- 
proving in fertility as rapidly as we 
could desire and if any of your read- 
ers or editors can give us a plan for 
building them up we would like to 





have it. E. B. TAYLOR. 
Switzerland Co., Ind. 
Let us hear from our readers.— 
Editor. 
JUST A LETTER. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I fully 


agree with Mr. Lyon in regard to the 
large stories real estate men tell. I 
have seen so much of that this sum- 
mer. It is really our duty to say 
something, not to sit with folded hands 
and see our brother farmer cheated. 
It is well to move sometimes, but one 
that has a good home and is making 
a living for his family, does wrong if 
he sells and moves to another state, 
expecting to get rich fast, for there 1s 
no such place. I have been studying 
this subject for some time, and this 
family bit on just such a bait. The 
experience was dearly bought. So 
much so I cannot sit or stand by and 
see things misrepresented. Some 
places are reported as raising such 
wonderful fruit crops. and perhaps 
they do, but they don’t tell that the 
spraying, which must be done three 
times, to insure perfect fruit, eats 
up the profit, even if you can get a 
good price for the fruit, which is not 
often if there is a very large crop. 

If one must move, they should go 
where they think they should like to 
live and stay a year, study soil, crops, 
and people, also different modes of 
running the farms. 

One cannot move to a country where 
feed is scarce and high and expect to 
sell cream as a large helper in run- 
ning household expenses. 

JANETTA KNIGHT. 


122.6 BUSHELS OF CORN PER 
ACRE. 





An item in the Farmer City (Ill) 
Journal gives the experience of Ivan 
Houser, son of Frank Houser, in rais- 
ing 122.6 bushels of corn on one acre. 
lie was in the McKinley Contest open 
to boys in the nineteenth district. 
Whether he won the trip to Washing- 
ton awarded to one boy in the county 
was not yet decided. He won first of 
three cash prizes offered by T. L. Ful- 
ler. 

In his essay Ivan says: 

I spread twenty-two loads of stable 
manure on the seven-acre field, which 
had been in pasture a number of 
years. The stalks were disked and 
plowed under. The ground was too 
wet to plow until May. It was plowed 
six to eight inches deep and harrowed 
twice. I picked out one and one-half 


bushels of the very best ears from 
fifteen bushels of yellow dent seed 
corn and drilled it May 23 in rows 
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ROAD TO HEALTH,” by C. L. Thacher, M D., deliin all about MAGNETISM ont 
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Lame Back and Kidney Trouble 
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in mind the R-C-H affords more Automobile 
value for $900 than you can get in any other 
low-priced car. 

Itisthe Most Economical of Fuel of 
all Low:Priced Cars, most owners getting 
from 20 to 25 miles per gallon of gasoline, while 
some owners report as high as 33 miles per gal. 

It is the Easiest Ridi of ali Low: 
Priced Cars, due to the special arrangement 
of the springing. You can very easily prove 
this by riding in the R-C-H and comparing it 
with competing cars. 

It is Exceptionally Roomy, the body 
seating five average persons very comfortably 
and having full width doors so that passengers 
ean getin and out comfortably. Front seat is 
384 inches wide, rear seat 4344 inches wide. 

It Has Left Side Drive With Center 
Control, enabling the driver to have better view 
of traffic conditions and permitting of entry to 
the front seats from the curb side instead of 
from a muddy or dusty street. 

It Has an Unusually Quiet Motor, — 
3 1-4-inch bore with 5-inch stroke (long stroke) 
—which can be throttled down on high speed to 
four miles per hour. 

It Has More Drop Forgings Than Any 
Other Car at Any price, 244 drop forg- 
ings being used in its construction. 





See the R-C-H before you buy a car. 
4 If interested ask for demonstration. 


















F. O. B. Detrolt. “*a2x 
When buying a Low:Priced Car, bear | 


CANADA’S OFFERING 


To The Settler western Conads ie tnoren 


In the 


Free Homeste sow 
Districts of Manitoba, Saskat- 


chewan and Alberta, there are 
thousands of Free Ho 

left, which to the man making 
entry in 3 years’ time will be 
worth from 620 to 625 per acre. 
These lands are well adapted to 
grain growing and cattle raising. 


Excellent Railway Facilities 
In many cases the railways in 
Canada have been built in ad- 







‘| Of railway. Railway Rates are regu 
by Government Commission. 

IAL CONDITIONS. The Ameri- 
can Settler is at home in Western 
He is not a stranger in a strange land, 
having nearly a million of his own people 
already settled there. If you desire to 
know why the condition of the 
Settler is so prosperous write to any of 
the Canadian Government Agents and 
send for literature, rates, &c., to 












adian Government mt 
125 W. 9th St. Kansas City, Mo. 


Cc. J. Broughton 


or address Supt. of immigration, 
Ottawa, Canada. 











EUGENE W. STAPF, 


CONSULTING ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 

er and Installer ef Storage Battery, 
Electric Light and Power Plants fer the 
City and Farm. 


402 LACLEDE BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Weber Impl t and Aut bile Ci y, 
1900 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 








three feet four inches apart, dropping 
the grains every seven to ten inches. 
By June 12 the corn was six inches 
high; plowed it with a Tower Surface 
Cultivator. All weeds were killed be- 
tween the rows and the others covered 
up, and the ground was plowed deep 
enough to loosen and thoroughly pul- 
verize it so it would hold the moisture. 
Cultivated again June 24 in the same 
way. The corn grew so fast it was too 
tall to be plowed a third time, and I 
cut the weeds with a hoe and removed 
some of the smallest stalks that were 
too close together. The corn was dry 
and standing up well when I began 
husking it, November 20. I gathered 
122.6 bushels of corn off a measurea 
acre, 120x363 feet. The expense of 
raising this. acre was $15.52—one- 
seventh of the seven acre plat. 
Ivan has every item of the expense 
with every hour and minute of the 
work set down, the items in order are: 
Disking, 10c; plowing, 32c and 32c; 
harrowing, 13c; planting, 17c; harrow- 
ing, 17c; cultivation, 25c and 25c; hoe- 


$5.00; 3 loads of manure, $6.00; 
corn, 35c; total, $15.52. 

This seven acre field averaged 117 
bushels per acre. There was a low 
place in one corner of the field where 
the corn was not good—if it had not 
been for this I am sure the seven 
acres would have yielded as much as 
122 bushels per acre. 

I have tried another make of sur- 
face cultivator, but I like the Tower 
the best, it can be regulated better, 





handles easier and does better work. 


ing, 6c; husking, $2.40; rent for land, | 
seed 





COOK YOUR FEED and SAVE 
Half the Co with the 
PROFIT FARM BO 
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Scalders, Caldrons.etc, 
‘or partionlass and ask forciroulap C 


D. B. Sperry & Co., Batavia, Lil, 

















IF YOU WANT TO 


BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE 


In the of Breeding Animals, Seeds, 
Nursery Stock, Eggs a Poultry, Machia- 
ery, Implements or other com ties and 
Real Estate, or if you are in need of werk 
or require help of any kind 

YOU CAN GET IN TOUCH WITH 

OTHER FELLOW THROUGH BURAL 
WORLD WANT ADS. 

You can tell your story at a very low coat, 
as the rate is but ONE CENT PER WORD 
per insertion, the name and te be 
counted as part of the advertisement. Each 
initial or a number counts as one werd. Cash 
must accompany each order. 

Everybody reads the Want Advertising De- 
partment. If you use this department te 
bring your wants to the attention ef eur 
readers, surely you will sameone 
can satisfy them, and It costs se little. 


USE THIS ORDER BI 


oesesoce Co eocccccvesccccccessccccs Neue 
Inclesed please find $....... fer whieh 
insert my........ word advertisement (at 


1 cent a word) as written on the sheet 
attached, In your WANT DEPARTMENT 
of COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, same to 


appear for.......... weeks, starting with 
your earliest possible issue. 


eeeee renown 


PewteGhas. . o.oo cece ccccesccccnccece: 
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_ The Pig Pen 


BUY BREEDING HOGS. 











Every man who buys a hog for 
breeding purposes has the problem of 
where and how to purchase and select 
the one that will do him the most 
good. You've got to depend on the 
men who are breeding the kind of 
hogs that you want to buy, but to pick 
out the right man often causes people 
much unnecessary worry. Decide on 
your breed and then consult the ad- 
vertising columns of any of the first- 
class farm papers for men who are 
advertising that kind of stock. But 
first, give the breeders in your own 
vicinity a chance, if there are any, be- 
fore looking further. I say this em- 
phatically, for the home man will al- 
ways save you money. 

If a man advertises pigs the year 
around at a low price, he is the man 
to be let alone; for he usually has an 
inferior class of stock that he is com- 
pelled to sell low to get rid of. He 
and the man who rarely, if ever, ad- 
vertises, are-the ones to skip when 


you are looking for new blood to add | 


to your herd. 


breeders as a class do not try to beat 
any man, You can usually trust the 
breeder to ship what you order and 
pay for. It is always poor policy to 
buy a cheap animal at any price. It is 
best also to steer clear of the man 
who has two or three thousand-dollar 
animals to sell, for a farmer usually 
does not need to spend more than $20 
or $25 for a pig three or four months 
old. 

A farmer does not need to make a 
trip across the state to buy a hog. 
First write to some good breeder for a 
description and price list of his stock, 
and after receiving this, make out an 
order, describing minutely the kind of 
animal you want. You will then get 
what you want as well as though you 
had selected it yourself. If you want 
a boar, write or go to breeders who 
have a Strain that is noted for its 
prolificacy. The boar should have a 


short head, a broad muzzle, wide be- | 


tween the eyes, heavy jowls, good 
hams and shoulders, strong back and 
loin, and, above all, lots of room for 
lungs and heart. If he has not good 
legs and feet, no matter how good he 
is in all other ways, you should dis- 
card him. 

The sow must be of a prolific fam- 
ily, and answer the description of the 
boar, except that she should be length- 
ier and more loosely built. If you are 
a farmer that does not raise pure bred 
hogs, let us insist that you get a nice, 
thorough bred male and cross him on 
your grade sows, and notice the re- 
sults. W. E. E. 





CARE OF BROOD SOWS. 





Success in pork production is large- 
ly affected by the attention given to 
the health and comfort of the brood 
sow. She should always, especially 
in winter, be housed in a warm, com- 
fortable place. Preferably this will 
be a cot well supplied with straw and 
having a door which swings both 
ways, always closing when the sow 
passes in or out. This cot may be 
well located at some distance from 
the feeding place, so that she will get 
the necessary exercise in running to 
and fro. 

Her food should consist largely of 
bulky foods, such as milk, roots and 
clover hay, which will keep her in 


oe 
——— 


Berkshire Sows. 


We are offering some of our best herd 
sows at half their cost. Bred to Ideal’s 
. Also some fine gilts. Fifty fine 
Columbian Wyandotte hens at half price. 
Fancy White and Brown Leghorn cockerels 
at $2 each. Also Wyandotte cockerels cheap 
E. J. REED. OBLONG, TLL. 




















Mule-foot Hogs, Shetland Ponies and 
High-yielding Seed Corn. . 
Duniap, Williamsport, 0., Box 474. 


With these exceptions, | 
however, you need have no fears, for | 


farrowing 


sow in a laxative condition. 
sible. If she is allowed to get ner- 
vous or excited the effect may be seen 
upon the litter in an excitable tem- 
perament which lessens the rapidity 


of their growth. 





RICKETS IN PIGS. 





Worms, malnutrition, 
feeding and lack of lime salts in the 
|feed are common causes of rickets in 


| pigs. Stop feeding corn and substi- 
| tute slop of middlings ground 
|} (screened) oats, flaxseed meal and 


; milk, and add one ounce of limewater | 


/to the quart of slop, or give a dram of 
| precipitated phosphate of lime in feed 
| twice daily. If worms are seen in the 
|droppings, give sulphate of iron (cop- 
|peras) in the slop for five mornings in 
|suecession at the rate of one dram 


| for each 100 pounds of pig, and if | 


|necessary repeat the treatment in a 
|couple of weeks. 





FEED AND FARROWING. 





| Too much corn and too little exer- 


|cise are the twin evils responsible for | 


90 per cent of the bad luck during 
the farrowing season. By actual 
breeding tests it has been demon- 
| strated that to produce a strong and 
vigorous, even 
mother and nourish them, 


the sow 


must be fed on a ration which will | 


|'satisfy her own needs for mainte- 


nance and growth, and if a gilt, sup-| 


| 


|ply the raw material out of which 


| strong pigs can be made and, in addi- | 


|tion, permit her to lay on some fat. 
A free range of pasture or field will 
| ordinarily be sufficient to guaran- 
|}tee an abundance of activity and ex- 
lercise which, if supplemented by 
'supplying a roomy, partially open shed 
|which is regularly cleaned and bed- 
| ded, will be all that is necessary to 
‘insure good results from good feed- 
ing. 





HOG NECKS AND HEADS. 


The neck in lard be 
|short from the head to the shoulder. 
|it should be deep from the top to the 
bottom, and all blend nicely, as long 
necks are very undesirable and spoil 
the carcasses for Many purposes, cer- 
tainly from the standpoint of yield of 
high-priced meat. 

| The head should be not too heavy. 
|So far as the meat man is concerned, 
he cares little further about the head. 
This may possess then the character- 
istics so desired by the breeders, but 


hogs should 


wise the eyes. The eyes should be set 
quite prominently, so as to avoid 
heavy brows which frequently hang 
down over them and obstruct their 
view. 

A blind hog is worth little in the 
pasture where he should gather his 
own feed. There should be a reason- 
ably good development of the jowl, 
as this has to do with the working 
of the jaw. Freedom from wrinkles 
is desirable in the head, not so much 
for looks as for what it indicates. A 
coarse, wrinkly head is usually asso- 
ciated with a coarse body and a thick 
skin. 





virus is limited to veterinarians in 
State employ on account of possible 
danger of spreading cholera, by its 
careless or unwise use. 





permanent protection against hog chol- 
era. Serum alone should not usually 
be used in healthy, unexposed herds 
because the protection given is too 
short to be practical, but is very use- 
ful in recently infected herds where 
it usually gives fairly permanent pro- 
tection. 








good condition without fattening. As| 
time approaches the bulk 
should be cut down, less water should 
be given and more protein and oily 
feeds should be fed, so as to keep the 
She 
should be disturbed as little as pos- 


inadequate | 


litter of pigs, and to} 


the ears should be set far apart, like- | 


In Minnesota the use of hog cholera 


Serum-only treatment does not give | 


The Shepherd 


THE DISOWNED LAMB. 











| 
| 
| 
| 


The time will soon be here when 
| the flockmaster will have abundant 
| opportunity to exercise Job’s crowning 
| virtue, for the thing that calls for the 
;most patient, persistent effort is the 
| disowned lamb. The ewe that hasn’t 
| developed the motherly instinct at the 
| time of the birth of her lamb is often 
|a most obstinate proposition. 

I have found it an excellent plan to 
|}shut the ewe up in a small pen when 
it is noticed that she is about to drop 
|her lamb. Then the lamb can’t 
|}get up and wander away, which often 


} ° P 
| results in a disowned lamb. I never 





| this purpose than a light hurdle 4 feet 
| Square that can be picked up and set 
|over the ewe when she is lying down. 
|This does away with catching and 
|handling the ewe, often with bad re- 
| sults. 

Sometimes the ewe manifests repug- 
|nance toward her lamb and will fight 
| it, but I have known these same ugly 
| ewes to develop the most motherly 
|affection when once brought to a sense 
|of their maternal duties. 

About the most hopeless case is 
ithat of the ewe that refuses to own 
one of a pair of twins. I have some- 
times succeeded by keeping her shut 
up with the disowned lamb, leaving 
the favorite with her only long enough 
to take nourishment. If at the time 
|I have a disowned twin a ewe loses 
her lamb I give her the orphan, for 
it is usually much less trouble to get 
|her to adopt the discarded twin and 


| 


| become an affectionate foster mother 


|than to make the natural mother even 
tolerate the rejected twin. 

I have made cossets of these dis- 
owned lambs, but it costs more than 
they are worth and they are apt to 
be nuisances when they grow up. I 
have sometimes given them to a neigh- 
bor’s children. I once gave a strong 
lusty lamb to the children of a Ger- 
|man neighbor. A few days after he 
said to me, “When you want de lamb 


found anything more convenient for’ 


back again you come and git him.” | 





|“Why, what’s the matter with him?” I | 


| asked. 


|a quart of milk to a time.” He kept 


‘him till he got to be a big strong | 


and then he said to me one 
day, “By gollick, I got to kill dat 
|sheep.” “What for?’ I said. “He push 
|de children so, yesterday he push one 
| clear in de creek.” Pet sheep are of- 
| ten cross or are nuisances because 
| they refuse to flock with the other 
sheep. 

| The ewe that has plenty of milk and 
| still refuses to own her lamb can us- 
ually be made to own it with little 
trouble, but it is quite another matter 
with the ewe with no milk. I have 
sometimes succeeded by “bottling” the 
lamb for a few days till the ewe comes 
to her milk. 

This problem of the disowned lamb 
is only one of the many that confront 
the practical shepherd. It is, how- 
ever, one of importance, for the per- 
centage of lambs raised is of account 
|in estimating the profits for the year. 
Success comes oniy to the watchful, 
faithful, patient flockmaster. It is a 
business that will admit of no neglect 
| of the details.—E. P. Snider. 


sheep 








At the annual meeting of the Wash- 
|ington Woolgrowers’ Association, held 
jat North Yakima, F. M. Rothrock of 
| Spokane was elected president for the 
| ensuing year. Other officers elected 
are: Dan Goodman of North Yakima, 
vice president, and H. Stanley Coffin 
of North Yakima, secretary. K. O. 
Kohler of Wenatchee and T. H. Smith 
of Kennewick are members of the ad- 
visory board. While the applications 
for grazing privileges for sheep on the 
Rainier and Wenatchee forest reserves 
were double the number which can be 
accommodated, Forest Supervisor Ed- 





“By gollick, he drink more as 











New Labor Saving 
farm {lachine 


This 14-attachment tool sharpe 
outfit is a big saver or time. Its 
ens and polishes all farm tools qui 
and keeps them in shape. Attachment 
and tool rests make all kinds of difficult 
sharpening easy and Save lots of time 
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LUTHER FARM TOOL GRINDER 


has extra attachments if wanted, such as 
milk tester, horse clipper, jig saw, rip saw, 
forge attachment, etc. Saves the expense 
of taking many jobs to town. Fitted with 
Dimo-Grit wheels that make 3000 revolu- 
tions per minute, no need of cooling with 
water or danger of drawing temper. Sent 
on 30 days free trial if desired. Write for 
40-page free book which explains all about 
this new labor saving machine. 
LUTHER GRINDER MFG. CO, 
633 Stroh Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


























































ward A. Holcomb of St. Charles, Idaho, 
went to the North Yakima meeting to 
offer grazing privileges for 80,000 
sheep on the Coeur d’Alene reserve. 
He departed with the promise that 
sheepmen would use it if suitable rates 
can be obtained from the Milwaukee 
railroad. 


PETTIS COUNTY BUREAU OF 


AGRICULTURE. 
SEDALIA, Mo., March 13, 1913.— 
“Patrick’s Day,’ March 17, will be 


the first anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the Pettis County Bureau of 
Agriculture (the first such organiza- 
tion in America to employ wholly at 
local expense a high-salaried expert 
County Farm Advisor) and in celebra- 
tion of natal day the officers, in ce 
operation with the Sedalia Boosters 
Club, have planned an _ anniversary 
banquet that will be held at noon 
on that date in Liberty Park Conven- 
tion Hall in this city, to which all 
members of the bureau and of the 
Home-Makers’ Conference (the wom: 
ens’ auxiliary) will be invited and fur 
nished free banquet tickets, and plates 
will be laid for 700. Besides the mem- 
bers, representatives of all other simi- 
lar bureaus in the state, the press, and 
faculty of Missouri University and 
Agricultural College will be given spe 
cial invitations. 

The purpose of the bureau officers in 
holding this banquet is three-fold: T0 
afford an opportunity for old-fashioned 
social enjoyment before the busy se® 
son of farm work begins; to enlarge 
the bureau membership (every pre& 
ent member being privileged to fut 
nish a free banquet ticket to each neW 
member he secures), and to have 4 
whole county get-together of the far 
mers and the business men of the 
cities and towns to the end that they 
become better acquainted and P 
brought into closer and more harmon! 
ous relations. It is a favorite axiom 
of the Pettis County Farm Advisor, S. 
M. Jordan, that “When you and I 
come acquainted we each decide in ol 
own minds that the other is not a 
sort after all.” 
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FRUIT AS FOOD. 





I am a very zealous advocate when- 
ever I have the chance to talk on the 
yalue of fruit as a food product. 
There are just a few things in this 
world that are absolutely necessary 
if we maintain a normal measure of 
health and strength, and one of these 
js pure, good air; another is nutri- 
tious food, and of course water to 
drink; another is rest, and another 
some form of physical exercise. It 
doesn’t make so much difference what 
it is, but I think to be healthy we 
have to take some physical exercise. 
Another thing that we must have is 
the prompt removal of the wastes of 
the body. Now if we will observe 
carefully these things—that we always 
have good air, nutritious food, good 
rest, have exercise, and if we attend 
to the removal of all the wastes of the 
body, if we start with good constitu- 
tions, we have good health. I place 
good air first, because I really think 
it is the most important thing of all. 
Of course you know that we can live 
without food and sleep for a good 
length of time; but we must have air 
all the time, and therefore it is the 
most important thing. We are satis- 
fied with three meals a day, and they 
meet all of the ordinary demands of 
the stomach. But just think of the 
demands of the lungs. They require 
twenty thousand meals a day at inter- 
vals of a few seconds of time, for 
every breath we take is a meal. Now 
if we are deprived of these meals life 
goes out; so that good air is very es- 
sential. 

We have, as you know, a great va- 
riety of fruit, and fruit varies much 
in size, color ,shape, and so on. And 
yet all the fruits have a tendency to 
the same characteristics; the same 
qualities are found in all fruits as far 
as their food value is concerned. 


In the first place, fruit of all kinds 
contains a great deal of water. That 
water we sometimes call the juice; 
but fruit juice is a little more than 
water, although it is made up of prob- 
ably 90 per cent of water, and per- 
haps more than that. For instance, 
that juice contains all of the sugar, 
and this is an important element in 
fruit. As I have said, the water com- 
prises from 80 to 90 per cent of the 
fruit, and then we have usually from 
6 to 10 per cent of sugar in fruit. 
Now this sugar is always in solution, 
always in the juice of the fruit, and 
hever found as sugar is found in other 
things. A good, well-developed apple 
contains on an average about 8 per 
cent of sugar. It is a good kind of 
food, but we need a certain amount 
of other things. We use a great deal 
of sugar in one form or another, but 
sugar that comes in the fruit is per- 
haps as wholesome as any that we 
get. 

In addition to sugar we have a cer- 
tain amount of acid in all fruits. The 
percentage is not so large as the su- 
gar, for it only comprises from 1 to 
3 per cent. One cannot tell by an 
apple being sour whether it has a 
large amount of acid or not, for that 
depends upon the proportion between 
the sugar and the acid. Some apples 
that seem sweet to the taste have less 
Sugar in them than apples that seem 
Sour. The acid and sugar largely 
make the quality of the fruit. 


Then there are oils that give the 
fruit their characteristic flavor. We 
know that we like some fruits, and 
we like them mainly on account of 
their proportion of sugar and acids; 
and then we like the characteristic 
oil to give the flavor, for the flavor 
does not come from the sugar and 
acid, but from the characteristic oil of 
that particular kind. When we have 
these things we have about all that 
Wwe can call quality and richness in 
fruit. Perhaps this will be better un- 
derstood if we use the familiar lemon, 














What We Pay 





Note what we do to 
save cost of upkeep with 
users of Reo the Fifth. 
To save repairs and trou- 
bles. To insure you an 


honest car. 
Cost Us $200 
These extra _ precautions, 


which some call extremes, cost 
us about $200 per car. I em- 
ploy them because, in years to 
come, they save $500 per car. 


I have proved this fact a 
myriad times in my 26 years of 
car building. 


To merely sell cars, these 
things are unnecessary. But to 


hold users’ good will—hold it 
year after year—these things 
must be done. 


Our Extremes 


Our steel is all made to for- 
mula. It is analyzed twice be- 
fore using. That saves us 
countless mistakes. 


Our gears are tested in a 
crushing machine to stand 75,- 
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By R. E. Olds, Designer 


000 pounds per tooth. Our 
springs are tested for 100,000 
vibrations. 


Each engine is tested for 48 
hours. There are five long-con- 
tinued tests. 


There are fully one thousand 
tests and inspections applied to 
every car. 


Overcapacity 


I require in each driving part 
an overcapacity of not less than 
50 per cent. 


I use oversize tires—34x4— 
tu cut your tire upkeep in two. 


I use 15 roller bearings, which 
cost five times what the usual 
ball bearings cost. And, to 
avoid all flaws, we use 190 drop 
forgings, at twice the cost of 
steel castings. 

I use a $75 magneto— 

A doubly heated carburetor— 

An expensive centrifugal 
pump— 

14-inch brake drums—2-inch, 
seven-leaf springs—a 17-coated 
body. 

And we limit our output to 
50 cars daily, to insure accurate 
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R. M. Owen & Co., General Sales Agents for Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 








fitting, abundant tests. To make 
sure that each car is right. 


Does It Pay? 


You know that it pays to get 
a car built like this if you’ve 
owned a car that wasn’t. All 
the difference won’t show at the 
start, of course, but in after 
years you'll see it. 

Every dollar I spend in these 
extremes saves users from two 
to four dollars. That’s why 
Reo the Fifth. stands at the top 
of its class, after 60,000 of my 
cars have been used. 

See in this car our new cen- 
ter control. Note the absence 
of levers. Both front doors are i] 
clear. Note that it has the left 
side drive, like the leading cars 
today. 

Note the flush electric dash 
lights. Note the splendid finish. 
Let our dealer point out to you 
the countless small perfections. 
This is the climax of a lifetime 
of effort. See what it means to 
you. 





Write for our catalog and we 
will direct you to the nearest Reo 
showroom. They are everywhere. 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series | 
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Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, 
gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $170). 
(Gray & Davis Electric Lighting and Starting system at an extra price, if wanted.) 

















which contains a large amount of 
acid, for illustration. We put a little 
lemon-juice in a glass of water and 
add a little sugar, and all of us know 
that a very small amount of juice will 
not improve the water very much; 
but if we put in more of the juice and 


the water is good to begin with, the 
result will be very satisfactory. When | 


the proportions of the acid and the 
sugar are right the resulting lemon- 
ade is rich. Now that is just what 
we mean by richness in: fruits—the 
proportion of sugar and acid that suits 
our taste. 





and foods of this character. 
we get from the fruit does us just 
as much good as from any other 


Whatever 


| 


| source, but we cannot get all that we | 


need from fruit, and therefore cannot | 
live on fruit alone, for there is not) 
enough of nutritive value for some) 


of our physical efforts. Fruits, how- 
ever, are exiremely valuable, and 
should have their part in the daily 
life. The acid in the fruit is an anti- 
septic, and is fatal to many disease 
germs. If we have an ailment that is 
caused by a germ the eating of fruit 


| judiciously will prove very beneficial. 


We have in fruits, also, a small} 
amount of nitrogenous substances like | 


The best fruit contains the most 
water. Take fruit that is not very 


the white of an egg, and exactly equiv-| well developed and submit it to an 


alent to that in food value. The pro- 
portion is very small, there being not 
more than 1 per cent in most of our 
fruits; but of course there is some- 
times more and sometimes less. To 
be perfectly healthy we must have a 
considerable amount of these proteids, 
which we get in meats and breads, 





analysis, and it will be found to con- 
tain a less percentage of water than 
good ‘fruit. People sometimes say 
that fruit is not valuable because it 
has a high per cent of water, but that 
is a mistake. The mere fact that 
fruit has a high percentage of water 
will not detract anything at all from 


its value; but the absence of acid 
will. : 
There are certain oils or certain 
acids in some fruits which do not 
agree with certain people; but that is 
not true of all. For instance, some 
people cannot eat strawberries. The 
reason is that some of the elements 
which the strawberry contains do not 
agree with these particular individ- 
uals. There is no kind of food that 
has a higher value and that is really 
mofe wholesome than good fruit, and 
the fruit that does the most good is 
that which we raise by our own skill 
and industry. There is nothing that 
adds more to real enjoyment and 
contentment than fruit. There is 
nothing that adds more to the asso- 
ciation of a home than the planting 
of fruit trees. There is nothing that 
adds more to the health and wellbe- 
ing of mankind than fruit, and there 
is no crop that adds more to the ma- 
terial welfare of our people.—Profes- 





sor Lazenby. 
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Published every Thursda in the 
OLLAND BUILDING, 3211 North Sev- 
enth street, next door te the 8t. Louis 
Republic Building, at One Dollar per 
ear. Advertisers will find the RURAL 
ORLD the best advertising medium 
of its class in the United States. Ad- 
Gress all letters to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








The RURAL WORLD is published on 
the cash in advance system and the pa- 
= is stopped when the time paid for 

as expired. If subscribers receive a 
copy with this notice marked, it is to 
notify them their time has expired and 
that we would be very glad to have 
prompt renewal. While our terms are 
One Dollar per annum—a low price con- 
sidering the high quality of paper we 
use—yet so anxious are we to extend 
the benefits that we believe the RURAL 
WORLD confers on all its readers that 
we will for a limited time take sub- 
scriptions, both new and renewals, for 
50 CENTS A YEAR. “Once a subscrib- 
er to the RURAL WORLD, always a 
subscriber.” Farmers can’t get along 
without it. Please remit P. O. money 
orders, or checks on St. Louts banks, as 
our banks all charge five cents for cash- 
ing local bank checks, however small. 
We appreciate the kind efforts of our 
patrons in all parts of the Union in 
speaking good words in behalf of the 
RURAL WORLD, and it is to these ef- 
forts we attribute our constantly in- 
creasing circulation. 








The co-operation of reputable and re- 
sponsible concerns, through our adver- 

sing columns—firms whose products 
and methods are creditable, and upon 
whose representations our readers may 
rely—is respectfully solicited, that our 
advertising pages may be really rep- 
resentative of American Manufacturers 
and their goods. s 








Contributed articles, communications, 
etc., on pertinent subjects, are invited. 
The Editor assumes no responsibility 
therefor, however, and their publication 
in nowise implies editorial endorse- 
ment, beyond the Editor’s belief that 
frank and courteous discussion of all 
questions within the province of this 
journal is to the best interests of our 
readers. 








Entered in the post office at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-class matter. 








Gentle spring shows undisputed evi- 
dences of returning, and now let us 
hie to the garden. 

Tune up your farming implements. 
See that everything is in order. You 
will be too busy to look after these 
things when the spring rush is on. 








The railroads are beginning to no- 
tice the increase of mail carrying due 
to the parcel post and this will likely 
lead to a readjustment of mail-carry- 
ing charges. 





One hundred corn clubs will be 
organized among boys and girls of 
Tulsa County, Okla., this spring. Fifty 
clubs were in operation last year with 
successful results in each case. The 
clubs will be under the supervision 
of J. P. Marter, former federal demon- 
strator in agriculture. The members 
will be secured from rural schools. 





The fourth American peace con- 
gress is to be held in St. Louis early 
in May and it is interesting to know 








| fields at work that they love. 


that Missouri is greatly interested in 
arbitration. Peace societies have in- 
fluence and power, are backed by pub- 
lic opinion—the greatest force in the 
world—and yet they are lacking in 
practical assertion of the purpose for 
which they exist. 





President Wilson’s inaugural ad- 
dress is worthy of the man who is 
expected to restore equality of oppor- 
tunity to the whole people. Proper- 
ty and individual rights are to be 
safeguarded as heretofore and nothing 
done in blind haste or ignorance. The 
whole nation, irrespective of party, 
is called upon in a mood of dedica- 
tion to the cause of humanity. 





More than 25,000 girls have been en- 
rolled in the corn-raising clubs of 
Oklahoma, and they raised this last 
year ninety varieties of fruits and 
vegetables. Think of this army of 
strong young women working in the 
It cer- 
tainly is better than wearing their 
lives out in factories, and it is to be 
hoped that their number may increase. 








The record of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture David F. Houston doesn’t leave 
much of the axiom that a rolling 
stone gathers no moss. The new Sec- 
retary left Monroe, N. C., at the age 
of 14. He spent the next four years 
at Darlington, S. C. At the end of 
that time he went to Columbia, S. C.., 
where he also spent four years. The 
next three years he spent at Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., and the next three 
years at Cambridge, Mass. He then 


went to Tulane University, New Or-| 


leans, for two years; to Austin, Tex., 
for 14 years, and to Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, for four and one- 
half years. Now he has rolled into 
Washington for probably four years. 





Co-operation between the milk deal- 
er and the Health Department of St. 
Louis has raised the standard of milk 
dispensed, Dr. Max C. Starkloff, health 
commissioner, said in a speech at the 
banquet of the Illinois and Missouri 
Milk Shippers’ Association. The gen- 
eral sentiments expressed by the 
speakers at the event, which was at- 
tended by about 300 dealers and ship- 
pers from points within a radius of 
50 miles of St, Louis showed the hatch- 
et had been buried and Health De- 
partment officials and milkmen now 
are working in harmony. W. S. Lou- 
den, United States internal revenue 
collector of East St. Louis, declared 
he expressed the sentiments of the 
milk dealers when he explained the 
object of the association was not evas- 
ion of milk inspection laws, but to as- 
sist in every way possible the Health 
Department in the enforcement of 
proper regulation of the industry. 





Pettis County, through S. M. Jor- 
dan, expects to follow up the work 
done by the agricultural train, by hold- 
ing a mammoth “get-together” meet- 
ing of the farmers of that district 
at Sedalia, March 17. A lunch will be 
served by the. members of the Farm 
Bureau of Pettis County, which is ex- 
pected to increase the membership of 
the club several hundred. Jordan 
last year, through his work as coun- 
ty adviser, increased the crop yield 
of Pettis county by about $650,000. 


RESTORING WORN LAND. 





The RURAL WORLD has a letter 
from an old friend who lives in South 
Missouri. We will condense the let- 
ter, giving its main points, and then 
advise our friend as best we can. 

“T have a thirty-acre field, nice, level 
land, might be called second bottom, 
but it has been farmed in corn for 
perhaps twenty-five years, or until it 
will not make ten bushels per acre. 
Last year it was in oats, almost a 
failure, and the boys set the wild 
grass on fire in November, leaving it 
as bare as the big round. 

“As it lays near me, I bought it in 
January for $1,000, including a few 
acres of side hill, and I would be will- 
ing to spend another $1,000 to bring 
this land up to enough fertility to 
grow 60 bushels of corn per acre with- 
in eight or ten years. Do you think 
|I can do it, and how?” 

I wish that I was county adviser of 
a county that had in it twenty-five 
men like the writer of that letter, 
men who are willing to spend time and 
money to gain soil fertility. Yes, I 
think it easily possible to bring that 
land to the state of fertility mentioned, 
;and at much less cost than our friend 
proposes, in fact, if I was on the 
| ground I believe that I could make the 
land pay good interest after two years. 
| To begin with, as the land is per- 
|fectly bare, I would put half of it in 





| cowpeas and the other half in sweet | 


| clover this very spring. 


| To prepare the sweet clover part 


of the field, I would not plow it, put 
would disk and cross-disk, getting a 
good seed bed, not too deep and leav- 


late with 100 pounds of soil from an 
old sweet clover patch per acre and 
sow ten pounds of sweet clover seed 
per acre, the white variety, in April, 
and I would apply 100 pounds of 14 
per cent acid phosphate and 50 pounds 
muriate of potash per acre, at the last 
harrowing before seeding. 

The other half of the field I would 
break about five inches deep, get it 
in good condition by May 15, and drill 
in 25 pounds of cowpeas per acre, us- 
ing a wheat drill with every other 
feed hole stopped up, and I would use 
the same commercial fertilizer recom- 
mended for the sweet clover. 

Now 'I recognize the possibility of 
a failure with the sweet clover seed- 
ing, and in case I met with such fail- 
ure, which could be known by June 20, 
I would again disk and _ cross-disk, 
working the land as deeply as possi- 
ble and plant cowpeas as upon the 
other part of the field for my object 
would be to get some humus-making 
crop as soon as I possibly could do so. 

On the other part of the field, the 
part planted to cowpeas in May, I 
would cut the peas for hay, thorough- 
ly disk the land, and in early October 
sow half a bushel of rye per acre and 
5 pounds of sweet clover seed per acre, 
then next February I would sow 8 
pounds of red clover seed per acre. 
This would make good hog pasture in 
June, 1914, and I would so use it, but 
not pasture too close. If I succeeded 
with my 15 acres of sweet clover sown 
this spring, I would cut it for hay in 
June, 1914, and pasture it lightly if 
I needed the pasture, if not, I would 
allow the after-growth to go down. 

The future management of either 


section of the field would depend upon 
whether I got a good stand of sweet 





This increase was brought about sole- 
ly through the application of scien- | 
tific methods on the farms of which | 
there are 3000 in the county. He is} 
now giving special attention to get-| 
ting the farmers to plant peas and | 
soy beans in their corn fields, thus | 
raising two crops where one origin- 
ally grew and at the same time im- 
proving the land. Despite the muddy 
roads in Cooper, Pettis and Henry 
Counties, more than 500 farmers came 
in to hear the poultry and dairy ex- 
perts from the State University and 
the State Board of Agriculture. 








clover or not. If I did, I would pasture 
or mow it for three years, then break 
it and plant the land to corn tobe 
reseeded to sweet clover or alfalfa as 
soon as possible. With every seeding 
or planting, sweet clover, cowpeas, al- 
falfa, rye or corn, I would use not less 
than 100 pounds 15 per cent acid phos- 
phate and 50 pounds of muriate of pot- 
ash per acre. In case of failure at any 
time to get a stand of sweet or red 
clover, I would plant cowpeas, and I 
would also plant cowpeas in the corn. 

In five years I would expect every 
acre of this land to be paying me a 


ing a firm soil underneath, then inocu- | 


profit, at least on the labor and time 
spent on it, and in ten years a profit 
on the original cost and all other ex. 
penses. 

Now there is another plan which 
could be adopted, and this would be 
to put one-third of the field in req 
clover this spring, disking, harrowing 
well, and broad-casting a gallon of red 
clover seed per acre in March, with. 
out a nurse crop, one-third of the fielq 
being sown to sweet clover and the 
other third planted to cowpeas, as sug. 
gested. This would give the advantage 
of three, instead of two crops, and in 
case of the failure of any one, there 
would be less land to plant in cow. 
peas as a catch crop. 

I want my friend to write me for 
the benefit of RURAL WORLD readers 
and tell me which plan he adopts and 
the results, so that I may write of it 
for others to read. 

It may be that this soil needs lime, 
but I think not, and he can determine 
this by the litmus paper test and the 
application of, say 750 to 1,000 pounds 
of lime, or 1,500 to 2,000 pounds of 
ground limestone per acre. 

In the meantime, I am going to fig- 
ure out the possible cost of the seed 
and fertilizer required, and feel sure 
that by the time the field has been un- 
der treatment three to five years it 
will be paying a good profit.—L. 





PRESIDENT WILSON. 





From the Governorship of New 
Jersey, the Princeton “scholar in pol- 
itics” has assumed the duties of Pres- 
ident of the United States. He comes 
to power not as the choice of a ma- 
jerity of the voters, but as the can- 
didate who in a triangular race re. 
ceived the most votes, and for this 
reason he is likely to make partisan 
ends second to national needs. A 
study of this man will reveal capac- 
ities of intellect and qualities of char- 
acter that make him a difficult man 
te thwart in his purpose and show 
him thoroughly capable to view prob- 
lems objectively in the light of truth 
and to pass judgment upon men and 
measures without fear or favor. His 
sincerity, lucidity and weight of ar- 
gument and his willingness to get 
light from all sources before asserting 
bis own ideas make him a man dif- 
ficult to balk. 

Such a man should have the unit- 
ed support of all the people, regard- 
less of politics, and those having full 
faith in themselves and democracy 
wish him wisdom equal to his cour- 
age and success beyond his hopes. 
He is the President of all the people 
and should have their undivided and 
hearty support. 





In the capture of a Turkish army 
of 32,000 by the Greeks at Janina, 
they show a spirit which has been 
lacking in that country for many de 
cades. 





The arrival at Windsor, Mo., of the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas poultry 
and dairy trains, operating in con 
junction with the Agricultural Col 
lege of;the State University and the 
State Board of Agriculture, drew 4 
big crowd. Interest in the poultry 
and dairy work was so keen that 
men, women and children crowded 
into the opera house and probably 100 
failed to get seats. The interest 
here was but a repetition of that of 
earlier in the day in Cooper and Pet 
tis counties, where the train made 
stops at Pilot Grove and Greet 
Ridge. Hundreds of school childre® 
heard Prof. R. H. Emberson of the 
State University talk on the need of 
the coming generation, learning the 
science of agriculture. Addresses 
were also made by R. B. Hockaday, i 
dustrial commissioner of the Katy; 
Prof. C. H. Eckles, of Columbia, and 
S. M. Jordan of Sedalia, 
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SOME GOOD FARM PRACTICES. 





Please allow me to introduce myself 
to new readers, as a 100-acre farmer, 
who spends the growing season on the 
farm, doing all kinds of farm work, 
and part of the winters at farmers’ in- 
stitute lecture-work. 

In the past thirty years I have seen 
a good part of some ten states, and 
have been through seven others, and 
all the time among farmers, agricult- 
ural teachers, and others whose stud- 
ies and labors are along farm lines. 

I have visited ten agricultural ex- 
perimental stations, some of them 
only once, others many times, and I 
am personally acquainted with the ma- 
jority of the directors of such sta- 
tions all over the United States; this, 
in addition to the reading of the bulle- 
tins sent out by the stations and agri- 
cultural colleges, warrants me in writ- 
ing this article upon its intended plan. 

The average farmer does not do 
enough experimental work on his own 
farm, where under his own conditions, 
seed, soil, climate, cultivation, he may 
determine certain facts to a better 
advantage than can be done at any 
station one hundred or even fifty, 
miles from his farm. Understand me, 
that he cannot do some things that 
the skilled man at the station, with 
their scientific facilities, and their ex- 
act scales and measures can do, but 
he can test seeds, he can try crop ro 
tations, and he can test the value of 
manure, both home made and commer- 
cial, more satisfactorily to himself 
than others can do it for him. 

As an institute speaker, I have to 
answer this question, perhaps one 
hundred times a year: “Can we not 
send samples of our soil and have it 
analyzed, so that we may be able to 
tell what elements of plant food it 

needs?” 

I always answer this question in the 
negative, and unless I have plenty of 
time to give the reason for my answer, 
I know that it is often unsatisfactory. 

A soil may, under the manipulations 
of a chemist, show that it contains 
enough nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash, to grow 100 full crops of corn, 
yet in actual practice it will not grow 
one full crop. 

In order to determine the chemical 
composition of a sample of soil, it is 
necessary to divide that sample into 
as many parts as there are elements 
to be determined, then by the use of 
various chemicals, each sample is 
treated in such a manner, as to render 
the element sought for soluble, then 
the rest is simply a matter of weight 
and calculation. 

Many of the chemical agents used 
in making an analysis of the soil are 
very powerful solvent acids, and are 
used in combination with heat, a pow- 
er which has never een given to the 
delicate feeding roots of plants, which 
are only able te feed upon the food in 
the soil in liquid form ani in soil tem- 
perature. 

The addition of a few pounds of ary 
of the three principal elements of 
plant food in soluble form assist the 
plant to develop a better system of 
roots, ana at the same time to un- 
lock, or render evailable parts of the 
plant food already in the soil, but in 
a form not so readily taken up by the 
Plant roots. 


When I write “a few pounds,” be it 
remembered that in comparison with 
the thousands of tons of soil in each 
foot of the surface of an acre of land, 
even 1,000 pounds of commercial fer- 
tilizer is a very small proportion to 
the great soil mass, and half of the 
People using fertilizers consider 500 
pounds a very liberal application. 


At the Ohio State Experiment Sta- 
tion, it was proven that after using 
Complete fertilizers for a term of 
years, a heavy application paid best, 
and this conclusion has been reached 
by many plain farmers in home experi- 
ments. 

One of the greatest faults in the use 
of commercial fertilizers is in the use 


other state meetings during the year, 
one at Lincoln and the other at Car- 


of the Colorado Agricultural College 
and Experiment Station, has been ap- 
pointed horticulturist for the Rock Isl- 
and lines and will begin active work 
March 12. 
a marked success in raising and mar- 
keting fruit and vegetables in three 
states having very different condi- 
tions—Colorado, 
Michigan. 
in the United States on potatoes. His 
best efforts will be given to build- 
ing up fruit, berry, melon and pota- 
to growing throughout the territory 
served by the Rock Island lines in- 
fourteen states. 
ated from the Michigan Agricultural 
College, paying his way by working in 
the forcing houses, gardens and orch- 
ards. 
ing and grafting. 





of those which are not balanced prop- 
erly, as, for example, a bone meal or 
flour, with 3 per cent nitrogen, 24 per 
cent phosphoric acid, and no potash, 
or a plain 14 per cent phosphate, with 
no potash. Many farmers have al- 
ready contracted for their spring fer- 
tilizers, and if they be in the class 
mentioned, it is easy and profitable to 
correct the balance by the purchase of 
potash, using muriate for all crops, 
tobacco excepted, for which sulphate 
of potash should be substituted, and 
mixing 40 to 50 pounds of it with each 
100 pounds of the bone meal or acid 
phosphate, 

This has been my practice for years, 
adding as little as 30 pounds for corn, 
and as much as 50 pounds for potatoes 
and tobacco. 

Any fertilizer dealer can order the 
potash for you, the cost varying from 
$46.00 to $50.00 per ton, according to 
the amount bought, and you can buy 
as little as a single bag. 

Cc. D. LYON. 





SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 





Here are two letters from readers, 
both from North Missouri. The first 
says: “I want to sow ten acres of 
oats on heavy black soil, and want 
to know what fertilizers I can use that 
will stiffen the straw as well as in- 
crease the yield, as the oats previous- 
ly sown on that land did not fill well 
and the straw was very weak.” 

There should be, in another part of 
this issue of the RURAL WORLD, an 
article on oats, written some days ago. 
Try the fertilizers mentioned in that 
article and next fall report to the 
RURAL WORLD. 

The second says: “You have written 
several articles on fertilizers recently, 
and I want you to tell me where to 
buy nitrate of potash as my fertilizer 
agent does not keep it; also tell me 
what price I will have to pay.” 

Tell your agent to make another 
trial at getting the muriate, as the 
company he deals with can furnish it 
to him. I cannot tell you what it will 
cost you, as I have no late prices, but 
rating it as 50 per cent actual potash, 
which is a per cent or two too high 
perhaps, it ought to be bought in most 
places at $2.50 per 100 lbs. or near 
that price, as in recent bulletins I see 
actual potash at 5 cents per pound. 
If your agent still refuses to get it 
for you, a letter to the German Kali 
Works, Chicago, will bring you infor- 
mation as to who can supply you. 

Cc. D. LYON. 





At the annual meeting of the Illi- 
nois Farmers’ Institute, Galesburg 
was chosen as the meeting place in 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





burn their straw to get rid of it. 


King City Democrat. 


given to the boys’ corn clubs. 
girls’ canning clubs. 


profitable-—Carrollton Republican. 


hear Maysville. 


this one. 
on it and that the 
54 grains to the row. 


rows 
That would 


whole ear.—Maysville Herald, 


efficient incubator hatched 


of a sitting of forty-five eggs, life to 





ness in waltz time. 
worthy Buff Orpingtons from one 
hatching is worth feeling chipper 
about.—Laclede County Republican. 


With the hope that a co-operative 
store to sell produce at cost to union 
labor men will help to solve the prob- 
lem of the high cost of living for the 
workers of Kansas City, the Indus- 
trial Council has voted unanimously 
to found such an establishment. A 
dollar from each union worker in the 
city, about $12,000 in all, was 
pledged. 

Breeding stuff continues to hit the 
high places at sales. Last week at 
one of the sales, the farmer decided 
that an offer of $30 for a 200-lb. sow 
was better than the chance of the auc- 
tion block. The sale was made, the 
purchaser agreeing to let the hog 
go through the sale, when it brought 
$51.75. At the same sale a two-year- 
old filley brought $230.—Holden Prog- 
ress. 

W. R. Dawson and sons, one and 
one-half miles north of Scrivner, are 
feeding thirty-six head of two-year- 


blacks—which will average between 
eight and nine hundred. They intend 
to feed them through next summer 
and put them on the market next fall 
in prime condition. Twenty-two head 
of hogs are following them.—Russell- 
ville Rustler, 





February, 1914, and the following of- 
ficers were elected: President, A. N. 
Abbott, Morrisville; vice president, H. 
E. Young, Chicago; secretary, H. A. 
McKeene, Springfield; treasurer, J. P. 
Mason, Elgin; auditor, Frank I. Mann, 
Gilman. It was decided to hold two 


bondale, 





Prof. E. R. Bennett, horticulturist 


Prof, Bennett has made 


Connecticut and 
He is the best authority 


Prof. Bennett gradu- 


He was also instructor in prun- 





George Poague, a prosperous farm- 
er of the Jamesport country, received 
ashipment of four mulefoot hogs from 
Roy Schrock, of Enid, Okla., the first 
ef the week. These hogs are said to 
be cholera proof and that is certain- 
ly what the farmers of this section 
are looking for. Last fall Mr. Poague 
lost all his hogs from the ravages of 
cholera and this fact led him to in- 
vest in the mule-foot as an experi- 
ment.—Gallatin North Missourian. 


On another page will be found the 
advertisement of the Witte Iron 
Works, 2285 Oakland avenue, Kansas 
City, Mo., who advertise the Witte En- 
gine, which has every up-to-date im- 
provement and will save you fuel as 
well as the dealers’ profits by dealing 
with the manufacturer, who offers a 
5-year guarantee. Write at once for 
the Free Trial Proposition and cata- 
logue. This firm needs no recommen- 
dation as they are well and favorably 
known throughout this and surround- 
ing states. 

That the farmers of this vicinity 
could and should raise morecorn and 
more soft wheat is the opinion ex- 
pressed in a conversation to a Mir- 
ror representative by J. B. Freeman, 
proprietor of the Eagle Roller Mills. 
He believes that the farmers here can 








Gentry county farmers no longer 
In- 
stead they put it on their spreaders 
and drive over the wheat, with a con- 
sequent gain in harvest in some cases 
of as much as five bushels an acre.— 


Here in Carroll county, as well as 
in other counties, attention is being 
Down 
in Arkansas the girls are organizing 
An acquaintance 
formed between the two might prove 


J. E. Londry trots out with an ear 
of corn which he raised on his farm 
He wants somebody 
to try to fork up an ear that will beat 
He says that it has 32 rows 
average 


make a total of 1728 grains on the 


Leonard has been a dream of happi- 
And forty prize|and Sturgeon; our fair follows the 


old steers—partly white faces and) 


raise an ample amount of corn for 
home production and tnat it would 
pay them well to do so. The Ozarks 
are well adapted for corn raising and 
it can be grown here profitably. Soft 
wheat is also a profitable Ozark crop. 
—Mansfield Mirror. 

This is the fifth year the Elkhart 
Carriage and Harness Manufacturing 
Company of Elkhart, Indiana, have 
been manufacturing automobiles. 
Many of our readers have dealt with 
this company for a great many years, 
and if you are interested in cars it will 
no doubt be to your advantage to write 
for their catalogue. This catalogue 
shows photographic views of all their 
models and gives you the standards 
by which to value any car. Perhaps 
you have seen their advertisement in 
this paper. 

The directors of the Montgomery 
County Fair met on Monday, March 
3, and decided to hold their annual 
fair commencing August 26th, and con- 
tinuing five days. Our fair is now 





Since Recorder Hoke’s motherly and|# member of the American Trotting 
forty |and Pacing Horse Association. Also a 


handsome Buff Orpington chicks out|member of Missouri Short Ship Cir- 


cuit, which includes the fairs held at 
| New London, Bowling Green, Mexico 


j}one at Sturgeon. The speed program 
|amount sto $2,700 and as a special at- 
| traction we will have a $500 stake for 
| saddle horses, and a $300 stake for 
| harness horses. There has never been 
|a time when there was as much in- 
| terest shown in fine horses as now.— 


|Montgomery Standard. 


J. W. Tate, an anergetic farmer, 
| notwithstanding the fact he is getting 
ito be an old man, is undertaking to 
revive the farmer’s organization or 
lorder known as the Grange. He is 
an old-time member of the Grange 
and thinks that an organization of the 
pct among the farmers of Ripley 
county would be a beneficial move. 
Several years ago the Grange had sev- 
eral posts in this county but they have 
long since been extinct. In some 
states of the south and east the 
Grange is a strong organization and 
through it the farmers have secured 
enactment of some of their best laws. 
There is no sort of question but that 
the farmers ought to organize. The 
Farm Bureau offers now the best Op- 
portunity for them here.—Doniphan 
Prospect News. 

Macon county is now working up in- 
terest in a move to secure a farm ad- 
viser. In speaking of the matter 
Monday, C. O. Powell, secretary of 
the committee handling the matter, 
said: “So far as raising the money 
is concerned we anticipate no trou- 
ble whatever. The thing to be done 
is to arouse proper interest by explain- 
ing just what a farm adviser will do 
for a county. Some people think 
these advisers are boys “who have 
graduated from an agricultural school 
with a lot of theoretical but no prac- 
tical knowledge. That is a mistake. 
These men are experts who have ac- 
quired their knowledge by years of 
experience in actual farm work, by 
experiment and study. Theyare thor- 
ougly equipped to do the work to 
which they are called. The farmers 
are taking hold of the idea, and are 
showing greater interest in it every 
day. We will put our man on about 
the first of July if everything works 
right. That will give him a chance 
to make acquaintances and to study 
the local conditions for the next sea- 
son’s crops. Several of the business 
men of Macon have shown a gener- 
ous disposition to help with their dol- 
lars. Even though state aid may not 
be secured at first, I believe Macon 
county is large and _ enterprising 
enough to take hold of the proposi- 
tion and carry it out successfully. 
Active work will be conducted in all 
the townships and we look for sub- 
stantial results soon.”—Macon Times- 
Democrat. 
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Home Circle 


OLD TIMES, OLD FRIENDS, OLD 
LOVE. 











There are no days like the good old 
days, 
The days when we were youthful, 
When humankind was pure of mind, 
And speech and deed were truthful; 
Before a love for sordid gold 
Became man’s ruling passion, 
And before each dame and maid be- 
came 
Slave to the tyrant fashion. 


There are no girls like the good old 
girls— 
Against the world I’d stake ’em. 
As buxom and smart and clean of 
heart 
As the Lord knew how to make ‘em, 
They were rich in spirit and common 
sense, 
And piety all supportin’. 
They could bake and brew, and had 
taught school, too, 
And they made such like courtin’. 


There are no boys like the good old 
boys— 
When we were boys together, 


character, fondly believing that such 
an adaption will pass as genuine. 

To be one’s real self regardless of 
how humble that self may be is a 
phase of truth which the imitator does 
not pause to consider; although it is 
well known that great possibilities in- 
variably walk in the by-roads of orig- 
inality. 

To be one’s real self does not re- 
quire bravery or will power, or any 
special genius, as we of the imitating 
cult appear to think; but it does take 
a lot of sincerity and common sense. 

We were meant to be different from 
our fellow beings else we all would 
have been created after the same pat- 
tern. Brains and reasoning power are 
ours if we care to use them, and it is 
not necessary to use those of other 
people in order to get through life 
successfully. 

Sincerity and untruthfulness cannot 
exist in the same place at the same 
time because untruthfulness is antag- 
onistic to everything that is good. Un- 
truthfulness, which is only another 
name for imitation when it is applied 
to a copied phase of character, never 
figured in the advancement of man- 
kind nor in the building of a success- 
ful life. Sincerity, on the other hand, 
is one of the keys which may be used 





When the grass was sweet to the | 
brown bare feet 
That dimpled the laughing heather; 
When pewee sang to the summer'| 
dawn 
Or the bee in the billowy clover, 
Or down by the mill the whip-poor- 
will | 
Echoed his night song over. 


There is no love like the good old | 
love— . | 
The love that mother gave us. 
We are old, old men, yet we pine | 
again 
For that precious 
us. 
So we dream and dream of the good 
old times, 
And our hearts grow tenderer, fonder, 
fonder, 
As those dear old dreams bring sooth- 
ing gleams 
Of heaven away off yonder. 
—Eugene Field. 


grace—God gave 





Written for THe Rurat Wor tp. 
THE FUTILITY OF IMITATION. 





By Essillyn Dale Nichols. 

I remember when I was a child that 
to meet a person whom I admired 
greatly was to be filled with a desire 
to imitate the qualities that had roused 
my admiration. 

It mattered not, of course, how fool- 
ish the qualities were; they represent- 
ed the things that were worth while to 
me then, and I was invariably moved 
to a determination to make them a 
part of myself if such a thing were 
possible. 

I have since learned that such a trait 
is but the natural result of the healthy 
ambition lying dormant in the mind 
of every child, to be awakened, and 
directed into its proper channel by the 
right sort of training, the lack of 
which is responsible for many of the 
human failures of today. 

Instances of how little we under- 
stand the menace of imitation are 
thick on every hand; we admire a 
quality in the character of an ac- 
quaintance and we at once determine 
to imitate—not the spirit of the qual- 
ity—but we consider it’s literal trans- 
planting into the soil of our own 








NEW BEAUTY IN 
ONE WEEK‘ 


Ladies everywhere are 
learning the great value of 
Beautioia, the remedy that 
removes brown spots and 
Freckles, modifies. Wrinkles 
and aids in permanently 
curing Pimples, Black 
Heads and all Facial Blem- 
ishes. Price 60c per box. S 

Agents Wanted . A. 
BHAUTICLA COMPANY, Dept. R, Beau- 





of other people. 
|for many things the least of which is 
|the accumulation of dollars and cents. 


and still be a weakling, or one may 
be a veritable beggar and be also a 
king. 


to 
which means to “imitate and excel” 


to open the door leading to success 
without which no man or woman may 
hope to enter. Sincerity is the pass- 
port to self-respect and to the respect 
True success stands 


One may be rich in worldly goods 


To emulate is legitimate and worthy; 
imitate is neither. Emulation, 


He points his instrument at any 
spot in the heavens, and his 
sight goes rushing through space 
to discover and inspect a star 








The Telescope of Speech 


The astronomer, by the power 
of his telescope, becomes a report- 
er of the movements of a hun- 
dred worlds greater than ours, 
and the student of celestial activi- 
ties millions of miles away. 


any person within the range of 
its carrying power. 


Your voice may be directed any- 
where in the Bell System, and it 
will be carried across country at 
lightning speed, to be recognized 
and answered. 


The telescope is for a very lim- 
ited class, the astronomers. The 


| rightly called inspiration in a certain 
| sense, is the imbibing of those quali- 
ties that appeal to us and the mak- 
ing of them to fit our special needs. 
Imitation is but an attempt to shine 
with reflected light; the borrowing of 
another’s thoughts; the adopting of 
another’s ideals, and it proves a weak- 
ness in our character that we should 
honestly try to eliminate. If we do 
not we can never hope to be more 
than we are today. 

Let us shun imitation as we would 
the plague and a better race of people 
will result. 


TO PROTECT BED COVERS. 








The usual method for protecting bed 
covers is to baste a strip of cloth about 
a half a yard wide, over the upper edge 
of the comforter. These in time be- 
come soiled and must be changed. But 
often they are allowed to remain for 
an entire season, thus becoming un- 
sanitary. Then too each separate cov- 
er must be treated in the same way. 

A better way is, to make the sheets, 
each a quarter of a yard longer than 
needed, or about three yards longer, 
and fold this extra length securely 
over the upper end of all the covers. 
The sheets being changed each week, 
makes it possible to keep the protector 
clean, and sanitary. Then, too, the 
expense is not much more. 





Written for THe Rurat Worvp. 
VISIT TO A BIG OCEAN STEAMER. 


By Mrs. Mary (Monroe) Carter. 


The 17th of October last, through 
the courtesy of a friend, a pass was 
issued to myself and a few lady 
friends to visit one of the big ocean 
steamers lying in the dock. We pre- 
sented our pass and went on board 
the Shinyo Maru. A Jap or Chinese 
escorted us all through the ship from 
the kitchen up to the bridge, high as 
we could go; saw the captain’s room, 
chart room, wireless room, the palm 
room, dining room, rest room, etc., 
and saloon furnishings and decora- 
tions, which were elegant. The work- 
ing crew consisted of 198 Chinese and 
Japanese. 


hitherto unknown. 


Up to the power of his lenses, 
his vision sweeps the universe. 


As the telescope may be 
focused upon any star, so the 
telephone may be focused upon 


telephone is for everyone. 


At the telescope you may see, 
but cannot be seen. At the tele- 
phone you may speak and be 
spoken to, you may hear and be 
heard. By means of the Bell 
System this responsive service is 
extended to the whole nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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or rolls. 


the mines. 


direction. 
Only two 
World’s Fair. 


years until 





have’ barred 


at present. 


ance man. 
man: “Have 
smoke. “No, 
smoke.” 
not sport.” 








tiola Bldg.. 2024 Olive St., St. Loufs, Mo. 


Returning along the dock we saw 


the progressive wave. 


PROGRESSIVENESS. 





theology and 


our 


I see C. D. Lyon has become Asso- 
ciate Editor, a good move in the right 


1915 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Since you 


politics 


from your paper, I am at a loss to 
know what to write about as I am | pensive and useless. 
not in the agricultural business just |ferson, he had 


| lose 


ithe threshhold of 
|; have been progressive ever since the 





tons and tons of scrap tin in bales | slow to take to any new fad. Some 
Upon inquiry we learned |are not 
that the refuse tin had been collected | with 
from the canneries to be shipped north | tell which are worth our time till we 
to the copper mines in Amadore coun- 
ty to be dumped into the stream for 
collecting the copper as it runs from 


worth 
them, 


the time we spend 
and as we can’t always’ 


much time experimenting with 
it, I let the other fellow do the ex- 
perimenting. Many have jumped at 
the idea that we have just reached 
progression. We 


ancient astronomer pointed his tele. 
scope at the first star. A catch phrase 
is nothing till tried and proven. I 
don’t know but we need a check in 
our extravagant views and life. 

I am pleased to see some signs of 
President and  Vice-President-elect 
getting back, to the Jeffersonian sim- 
plicity. I think an inaugural ball ex- 
And if, like Jef- 
ridden one of Mis- 


I feel somewhat like I| souri’s saddle horses to the inaugura- 


a drink?’ 


thank you, 


“IT do 


sir, | 





was placed in the same box that the | tion, I would take greater pleasure in 
worldly wag placed the good temper- | being loyal to him. 
Says the wag to the clean | 
“No, 
thank you, I do not drink.” “Have a|ey’s speech on the Constitution. 
I do not 
“Let’s play poker.” 
“Let us eat some hay.” 
“T pray thee, tem»t me no more, } 


I would advise some of those rest- 
less progressives to read Senator Bail- 
It 
is impossible for the people to rule 
directly; there is but one organization 
that rules that way—that is a mob. 
The framers of this government in- 


do not eat hay.” “Good day, sir,” said | tended that this should be a repre- 
the wag, “we part company since you |sentative government, and so it is, 
are neither companion for man nor 
beast.” 
But one word I'll dare say about 
I am always 


and will remain so until we plunge 
into a revolution and overthrow it. 
But if Webster’s great prophetic 
words are true it: will be some time 
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Terrible Suffering 


Eczema All Over Baby’s Body. 

“When my baby was four months 
old his face broke out with eczema, 
and at sixteen months of age, his face, 
hands and arms were in a dreadful 
state. The eczema spread all over his 
body. We had to put a mask or cloth 
over his face and tie up his hands. 
Finally we gave him Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla and in a few months he was en- 
tirely cured. Today he is a healthy 
boy.” Mrs. Inez Lewis, Baring, Maine. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures blood dis- 
eases and builds up the system. 

Get it today in usual liquid form or 
ch. olated tablets called Sarsatabs. 











before the rabble rules rampant in this 
fair land of ours. There are no dan- 
gers so threatening as locing confi- 
dence in man and law. Faith in man, 
joyalty to our laws, are the safeguards 
of our country. I shall ever be loyal 
to my country. “Union forever, one 
and inseparable,” should again be our 
hattle cry. GOOSE QUILL. 





Written for THe Rurat Wortp. 
FISHY POTS AND PANS. 





By Claire V. D’Oench. 

Many housewives deny themselves 
and their families the very healthful 
fish because of its odor while cooking 
it, and the odor that clings to pots 
and pans in which the fish was cooked, 
even after much washing and scald- 
ing. 

All such odors can be avoided and 
gotten rid of by adding a little vine- 
gar when cooking fish and an onion 
cut up in the pan in which ‘fish is 
baked, the fish will not taste of the 
onion and merely kills the fish odor. 

Wash pots and pans in which fish 
has been cooked, scald if you like, 
then place over an open fire for a few 
minutes and all odor will vanish at 
once, and the best smeller will not 
detect that fish has been cooked in 
that particular pot or pan. 





GREEN VEGETABLES 
DIET. 


IN SPRING 





Ballast or bulky foods are those 
which should be used to replace the 
usual doses of spring medicine. Un- 
der this heading we find the fresh 
green vegetables, spinach, cowslips, 
dandelions, lettuce, romaine, and wa- 
tercress. Spinach has especial prop- 
erties that recommend it after the 
winter’s indulgence in heavy foods. 
It is so bulky that it sweeps through 
the alimentary tract, stimulating the 
secretion of the juices, scraping the 
walls and carrying all waste with it. 





ONIONS IN SALAD. 





Few indeed are the spring salads 
that are not improved by the addition 
of onion. Whether this shall be 
much or little depends upon the salad 
and the taste of the family. An ex- 
cellent salad is made by cutting on- 
ions, cucumbers and lettuce together, 
then dressing with a French dress- 
ing. Onions and tender radishes 
sliced and dressed with oil and vin- 
egar are appetizing, while the initiat- 
ed revel in the combination of young 
oniens and ripe black olives. 





VIRTUE IN STALE BREAD. 


Stale bread is more nutritious, 
weight for weight, than fresh bread 
because a part of the water has been 
evaporated. Toast is still more di- 
gestible, more water having been 
driven away while more of the starch 
has been diverted into soluble dex- 
trin. 





More gardens are spoiled by reason- 
of lack of proper drainage than from 
all other causes combined. 





Written for Taz RuraL Wortp. 
CHILDHOOD DAYS, 





By Cynthia Carr Mitchell. 
Oh! childhood days are gladsome, 
So guileless and so free; 
rhe dear days at the old home 
That sheltered you and me. 


The birds sang in the meadow, 
The lambs skipped by the stream; 
The light, without the shadow, 

Made life one happy dream. 


Old winter cold and hoary, 
Svringetime with blossoms sweet, 
The wheat field’s golden glory, 

The summer’s dazzling heat. 


Rich autumn’s haze and beauty, 
With precious garnered store, 
Maae childhood days of duty 

All rainbow tinted o’er. 





KENTUCKY NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: There 
|has not been much going on for some 
|time, only just the daily routine of 
choring, hauling home hay and corn 
_ form the old home place. We had at 
| last some pretty cold weather. It was 
hard to keep things from freezing. 
Lambs are coming on. Checks for 








courses we all can learn from the 
one course. This Conservatory, I be- 
lieve, has a world-wide reputation, 
teaching as it does the best classical 
music. By all means, friends, get mu- 
sic in your homes when it can be done 
so easily now. Joy, peace and hap- 
piness to all. MRS. J. T. MARDIS. 





LIFE GUARDS. 





The Life Guards are two regiments 
of cavalry forming part of the British 
household troops. They are gallant 
soldiers, and every loyal British heart 
is proud of them. Not only the King’s 
household, but yours, ours, every- 
body’s should have its life guards. 
The need of them is especially great 
when the greatest foe of life, dis- 


eases, find allies in the very elements | 


as colds, influenza, catarrh, the grip 
and pneumonia do in the stormy 
month of March. The best way that 
we know of to guard against these 





HEAVILY PLATED SILVER 


BABY SPOON 
Lovely present for the 
baby and one all will ad- 


mire. Our low price, @0c. Name and date handsome: 
ly engraved absolutely free. Also send you our folder 
illustrating other quality jewelry. M. S. Bower Jew- 
elry Co., 405 Holland Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


SILK REMNANTS 


WONDERFUL BARGAINS IN POUND 
BOXES of beautiful Large Silk Rem- 
nants for fancy work, quilts, portieres, 
pillows, etc. One pound will make a 
grand bedspread. end 10 cents for a 
big package of lovely samples. If not 
delighted return them and get 26 
CENTS for your trouble. Agents 
ag Hammond Silk Co., 302 Spang- 
er, a. 


Earn $25 per Week. 


Learn Automobile trade; be em- 
ployed year round; travel. Day and 
night classes. Write: 

















diseases is to strengthen the system | 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla—the great- | 


AUTO SCHOOL OF 8ST. LOUIS, 
Dept. 75, 1915-17 Pine St. 





est of all life guards. It removes the} 
conditions in which these diseases | 


FEATHER BEDS BARGAIN 


8.40 buys from us one New 36 Ib. Feather 





the milk have been getting smaller | 
right along, so we will wait a month | 


ing milk. Farmers expect to add | 
more cows to their herds in the | 
spring. 


Farmers here are learning more and 
more the use of sweet clover hay. |] 


They are learning and taking notice | 
that dairy cattle need lots of hay, 
so all of them are planning to save | 
more hay for the coming winter. We 
had a nice lot of timothy, alfalfa and 
sweet clover hay. Stock here eat the 
sweet clover hay as readily as any 
other hay. Our farmers hauled their | 
tobacco to the loose leaf warehoyses. | 
Some did well, others were disap- 
pointed. The tobacco market took 
quite a drop on account, they say, of 
bad offerings. Some are holding back 
till a rise in prices occur. 


Our boys have been plowing and 
grubbing whenever they have time. 
Hands are hard to get and wages are 
high. The boy we tried from the city 
proved no good. The “home grown,” 
now we have learned, is cheaper to 
take a young man that knows how to 
do things on the farm, one that has 
been brought up to handle stock. An- 
other friend, however, got a boy from 
an orphan home and they were well 
pleased with him. The one we had 
was a novelty case. He was one of 
those that tire soon as the novelty of 
a thing is over. We might do better 
another time. 


The boys are putting up a corn 
crib now. The barn work will not go 
on until good spring weather comes. 
Floods were severe on the people 
who lived near the river, and there 
were many sad happenings at those 
times. Hope we will not have any 
more this season. 


We mentioned in one of our arti- 
cles about one Christmas present be- 
ing delayed on the road. It arrived 
two weeks after Christmas. It was 
a beautiful piano from a Chicago mail 
order house. We are well pleased 
with our purchase. We had the 
piano on actual trial (30-day trial). 
At first we believed there was som® 
business catch about it, but we found 
their offer was fair and honorable. 
Our piano reached us in excellent con- 
dition and its tone is clear and sweet 
as a bell. One can own a piano and 
paid it on time to suit the purchaser. 
A piano will help keep the girls onthe 
farm. I hear one of the “kiddies” 
practicing now. 

One of the daughters is taking a 
mail course of music from the Colum- 
bian Conservatories of Music, St. 








Louis, Mo. By taking one of these 








make their most successful attack, | 
gives vigor and tone to all the vital 
organs and functions, and imparts a 
genial warmth to the blood. Remem- 
ber the weaker the system the great- 
er the exposure to disease. Hood’s 


| Bed and one pair 5 Ib. New Feather Pillows. 
| Satisfaction guaranteed. Agents wanted. Ad- 
| dress: SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW 
| ©0., Dept. 201, Greensboro, N. C. 
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| Please mention the RURAL WORLD 


or six weeks before we resume haul- | Sarsaparilla makes the system strong. when writing advertisers. 


























PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD 
READERS. 





9510. Girl’s Dress. 
Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years It requires 5 yards of 36-inch 
material for a 12-year size 


9349. Girl’s Dress. 
Cut in 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
It requires 3 yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial for a 4-year size. 


9492. Lady’s One-Piece Apron. 

Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 4 yards of 36-inch 
material for the medium size. 


9506. Dress for Misses and Small 
Women. 
Cut in 5 sizes: 14, 15, 16, 17 and 
18 years. It requires 5% yards of 
44-inch material for a 17-year size. 


9516. Lady’s Dressing Sack. 


Cut in sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. It requires 
4 yards of 27-inch material for the 
36-inch size. 


9493. Skirt for Misses and Small 


Women. 
Cut in 5 sizes: 14, 15, 16, 17 and 
18 years. It requires 3 yards of 44- 
inch material for an 18-year size. 


9284. Lady’s Night Dress. 
Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 6% yards of 36-inch 
material for the medium size. 


9500-9501. Lady’s Costume. 

Waist 9500 cut in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Skirt 9501 cut in 5 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
28 and 30 inches waist measure. It 
requires 6% yards of 44-inch material 
for the entire gown. This calls for 
two separate patterns, 10c for each 
pattern. 


Pattern No......... Bise...... Years 
DNs ss esas in. Waist..........im. 
eT oe ry Perviir Tittiy, 
AGOTOND 26 62. cccevene ceccccevecseeese 


RURAL WORLD readers should 
note that in ordering patterns for 
waist, give bust measure only; for 
skirts, give waist measure only. For 
ohildren give age only, while for pat- 
terns of aprons say large, small or 
Sone TR 
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EDISON HOTEL 


(Buropean) 

107 NORTH 18th ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
(One block from Union Station) 
Caters to Stockmen, Shippers and Coun- 
try Merchants; makes a special rate of 
50c, 75c, $1.00 per day. Give us a trial. 














PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN OATTLE 


The Greatest Dairy Breed. 
Send for FRED Illustrated 
a ad Booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Association, 
Box 122, Brattleboro, Vt. 










DEHORNING 
CLIPPER 


BEST DEHORNERS 
ON EARTH ™3scs 


years the market. Invention 

Sr ‘na . Ask hardware deal- 

ersforthem. If they donot supply 

write for catalog and prices of 3 styles 

Leavitt Mfg. Co., (Manufacturers) 
No. 25 Griggs St., Urbana, Ills. 


Cattle” 


SPECIAL BEEF TYPE. 


YANYOHIA 




















Feeders are beginning to complain 
that there is no money in feeding cat- 
tle at the present price of feed on the 
high-priced corn belt farms. But let 
me ask a question: Is the price of 
feed and land the only factors that 
control the profit or loss of cattle 
feeding. To me it seems as though 
the main factor in cattle feeding is 
overlooked by many feeders, and this 
factor is nothing else than the type 
cf the cattle that is fed. I have been 
farming for the past thirty years and 
during that time have fed almost all 
breeds and type of cattle, so I feel 
that my experience has taught me 
something definite about this matter. 

Now the question naturally arises: 
What is the best type of beef ani- 
mal to raise to make a profit? This 
is indeed a question, and one that 
is much discussed, as the majority of 
feeders think the dual-purpose breed 
of cattle will bring the most profit for 
the average farmer. They contend 
that a small profit is realized from 
the milk of the dual-purpose cow and 
a like amount from the offspring as 
beef. This may be true in some 
cases, but I believe that the dual-pur- 
pose breed is the direct cause of many 
failures in cattle feeding, by those who 
are trying to raise their own feeders. 

The larger per cent of dual-pur- 
pose cows do not give milk in suffi- 
cient quantities to make them a 
source of any great profit from this 
score, while their offspring, not be- 
ing of the strictly beef type, can- 
not bring a high price at the block. 
I find the best type for profits is strict- 
ly the pure bred beef type in the 
highest degree of development. Take, 
for example, a calf from a dam that 
is a pure bred beef animal in every 
respect. Begin feeding this calf as 
soon as it can eat and continue push- 
ing it with the proper feed until it 
is twelve months old and all this time, 
let it run with the dam. At the end 
of the twelve months it should weigh 
about 1200 pounds and would bring 
$96. As it costs five cents a pound 
te produce this beef, there would 
still be a profit of $36 on each calf. 

Although the dual-purpose cow may 
prove profitable in some cases, I be- 
lieve it would be more profitable for 
the average farmers to separate the 
beef and dairy breeds and specialize 
either in oneo r the other. The num- 
ber of range cattle is decreasing, 
while the demand for feeders in the 
corn belt is increasing, so is is easy 
to see the necessity of the corn belt 
farmers specializing in beef produc- 
tion and of raising their own feeding 
cattle—Ananias Smith. 


The Dairy 


HANDLING Cows. 











By William Galloway. 

I want to lay a lot of emphasis on 
gentleness among cattle. It is so im- 
portant that cows and growing young 
stock be gently handled that I want 
to give a little advice because it means 
dollars in your pocket. Making milk 
is a complex process with the cow, 
and while she is going forward with 
it from day to day she must be gently 
treated or her nervous system is dis- 
arranged and she cuts down the flow 
and you notice it in the milk pail. Ev- 
ery comfort must be given her in the 
way of handling and stabling and she 
must not want for the smallest thing 
her appetite or bodily comfort crave 
if she is to stand up to the strain of 
making a good profit. 


If she is stabled on a hard floor with- 
out bedding, is irregularly fed, knock- 
ed on the rump with milk stools, 
whipped, yelled at, until she is so ner- 
vous she wants to jump into the man- 
ger or through the stanchion—if these 
things are forced upon her she is go- 
ing to make her owner pay well for 
the privilege of doing them. Go into 
the barn of any first-class dairyman 
and look about for yourself. You will 
see cows contented and peaceful, chew- 
ing their quids, resting, apparently do 
ing nothing except making milk. 

Especially among highly bred cattle 
will harshness shown to them be seen 
to result in a lessened milk supply. A 
heavy milker is always one that is 
highly strung in nervous temperament. 
She is just as hardy, as strong and as 
willing as the loafing cow that takes 
your bit of rough treatment without 
showing it. If one of my milkers would 
go down my line of Holstein cattle, 
either along the calf pens or behind 
the milking cows, and rap them with 
stools, or pails, or sticks, or their 
hands, I would get him off the farm at 
once. Every time he uttered a harsh 
threat while stanchioning the cows I 
know it would cost me a quart of milk. 


A cow that has to lie down on a 
cold unbedded floor runs chances of 
injuring her udder by the cold. She 
soon learns to stand rather than lie 
down. Then she becomes restless and 
shifts about and will step on the ud- 
der of the cow lying next to her if 
given half a chance. Many a cow has 
been injured in just this way. 


Regular feding is very important. 
When feeding time approaches a good 
cow begins to move about in her stall 
or stanchion and look for the feeder. 
If she is kept worrying about it she 
will not give the greatest amount of 
milk because the demand of her di- 
gestive organs is not responded to with 
food. 


Habit has much to do with this also. 
Let a feeder who does not care when 
he feeds and milks, take charge of a 
herd which has had punctual attend- 
ance, and right away the flow of milk 
drops down and unless the owner 
knows the reason, the flow is never re- 
covered. 

In winter force the cows out on a 
raw day and make them stand hump- 
ed in the wind or go foraging down the 
lane and into the corn stalks and you’ll 
get no milk. An abundance of un- 
chilled water winter and summer is 
one of the important cow comforts. 
Salting regularly is another. A cow is 
a very peculiar factory into which is 
taken the raw stuffs and from which 
she turns a highly finished product. 
Everything she needs to make the most 
output is an important cog in the 
wheel and if omitted she fails to do 
perfect work. Don’t forget this. She 
must have every comfort. She must 
not be exposed. She must not he 
abused. She is almost human, for 
though she cannot talk she can make 
herself understood by the dairyman 
who knows his cows. 
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ANOTHER WEEK OF ROUSING 
MEETINGS IN KANSAS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: My meet- 
ing at Kismett, Kan., March 1, was 
very encouraging. I started a fine 
union and we are sure of an Ex- 
change at Kismett. There is an ele- 
vator there which can be bought on 
easy terms. The farmers have paid 
for it once and will pay for it again 


President C. O. Drayton, 
Greenville, Ill. 


for the other fellow if they do not 
organize. 

I will lecture at Kismett again 
March 15th and we will establish a 
business worth thousands of dollars 
to Kismett farmers. 


Mullinville. 

I lectured in Mullinville March 3rd. 
Every meeting at that town has been 
large and enthusiastic. March 3rd 
was no exception. We dedicated the 
new township hall with a large Equi- 
ty Union gathering. The membership 
was increased to ninety-six and a 
thorough canvass of the field will give 
us one hundred and fifty members at 
Mullinville and finally a capital of 
fifteen thousand dollars in that Equi- 
ty Exchange. Mullinville will be one 
of our strong fortresses on the Rock 
Island. 

Haviland Equity Rally! 

On March 4th we inaugurated a 
movement at Haviland, Kan., that will 
result in a fine company of coopera- 
tors. They had held back at this place 
until I was doubtful of success. But 
on the 4th Haviland business men fur- 
nished a banquet and an orchestra, a 
good crowd gathered, thirty new 
members were enrolled and a large 
number subscribed stock for the ele- 
vator. On March 24th we will hold 
our next meeting at Haviland. 

Wellsford, Kan. 

A large audience of good substan- 
tial farmers attentively listened to my 
second lecture at Wellsford, March 5. 
A large number of shares in the Ex- 
change were subscribed for and we 
feel sure of success at this fine farm- 
ing community. 

At our next meeting on March 25th 
Equity Union by-laws will be adopt+ 
ed and a board of directors elected. 
We hope for 100 good members at 





Wellsford before they market another 
crop. 


Hugoton, Kan. 
This is a frontier town. The rail- 
road has just reached it. I lectured 


at their farmers’ institute March 8. 
I got a good hearing and I feel cer- 
tain that the seed of Equity sown at 
Hugoton will result in a fine Ex- 
change. My next meeting at Hugoton 
will be April 5th at 1:30 p. m. in the 
court house. I will lecuture in 

Guymon, Okla., March 17th. 

Hooker, Okla., March, 18th. 

Tyrone, Okla., March 19th. 

Plains, Kan., March 20th. 

Meade, Kan., March 21. 

Minneola, March 22. 

Kansas and Oklahoma is the most 
hopeful field in which I have worked 
for Equity Union. They will adopt 
our By-Laws and carry out our plan 
and principles which will assure the 
success of every Exchange from the 
very first. C. O. DRAYTON, 

President. 





BOWLING GREEN FARMERS’ 
EQUITY UNION. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Although 
you have not heard of our union for 
quite awhile, I can assure you that we 
are still there and doing good work. 
Last fall we secured a farmers’ insti- 
tute for Bowling Green which lasted 
four days and was attended by about 
50 interested farmers, so the first seed 
for better farming was sown. 


This was followed up this winter 
with a two days’ farmers’ institute at 
Antioch Church, about 5 miles from 
Bowling Green, a large crowd of farm- 
ers and their families attending and 





T. L. Line, 
Columbia, Ind. 


listened with great interest to the 
many instructing lectures given by 
three professors from Columbia, and 
our National’ President, Mr. Drayton. 
We have also held quite a number of 
school house meetings all over the 
country to advance and advertise our 
Farmers’ Union, and also to secure 
subscribers for our Exchange. We aré 
still buying our coal, wire, oil meal, 
salt, potatoes, seeds and cement by the 
car load. We meet twice a month to 
take orders for these shipments, to 
transact business and also discuss 
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farm topics. We have assigned one 
meeting day, the first Saturday in the 
month, for debate. The next debate 
will be Saturday, March 5, 2 p. m. 
sharp. The following subjects will be 
debated: “How can hog cholera be 
prevented, and in case of an outbreak, 
how can it be checked and localized,” 
and “Why is it advisable for farmers 
in one community to buy the same 
make of machinery, especially binders 
and mowers, and what make of these is 
best adapted to our locality.” 

To these debates everybody is cor- 
dially invited. At present we have two 
problems on hand. One is to secure a 
rock crusher to grind limestone rock, 
a good deal of our land is acid and 
needs lime. The other is to secure a 
larger meeting placefi or rather a home 
for our union in Bowling Green. So 
far we have been unable to entertain 
the farmers’ families for want of a 
suitable place, and they certainly are 
in great need of a little social diver- 
sion and are certainly entitled to it. 
I hope that every good farmer in this 
community will come forward and help 
us to solve these problems. 

T. B. INGWERSEN. 
Bowling Green, Mo. 





FOWLER EQUITY UNION. 





Dear Members at Fowler: We have 
made a fine start at Fowler. There 
are one hundred farmers at Fowler 
who understan dclearly the Equity 
Union plan of golden rule coopera- 
tion and believe strongly in it. Now 
we want the hundred members to 
work for one hundred more and then 
we want every member to take a 
share in the Fowler Equity Exchange. 


S. S. Ray, 
Cyrene, Mo. 


We want Fowler to be the very best 
market possible for all farm pro 
duce. We want to sell coal at the 
mine price plus freight and handling 
to all members. We can make Fow- 
ler Equity Exchange the safest and 
best business in the city by uniting 
the trade of 200 hustling farmers and 
by following the Equity Exchange By- 
Laws. 

We are counting on Fowler to make 
a demonstration equally as forcible 
as Liberal of true golden rule co 
operation. 

If Liberal can wrest seven thousand 
dollars in one year (and the first 
year) from the profit-takers and di- 
vide it out fairly and justly among 
the people who earned it, I am sure 
Fowler can do as well if you have a 
crop. We have sent to Secretary Mc- 
Canley blank applications for mem- 
berships and shares. We expect ev- 
ery member to get one new member 
before May 17th. Collect $3 for pa- 
Per and fees and get a check for $25 
(one share). 

Make a thorough canvass of the 
territory all around Fowler for mem- 
bers and stock. The community is 

















Liberal Equity Elevator, Liberal, Kans. 


ripe for this movement. They are} 
talking it in every home. Good inen | 
and women are advocating it on ev- 
ery side of Fowler. Let us see how| 
many members you can get by May | 
17th. Get a typewritten list of ail the | 
Fowler members and read all of them | 
in every home where you work. Use| 
that list! It will help you sure, more 
than all your talk. A ten-dollar check 
will be given the member who se- 
cures the most new members by May 
17th, provided he gets ten or more | 
by May 17th. This applies to every | 
member in good standing in the Unit-| 
ed States. Cc. O. DRAYTON, 

President. 








EXTRAVAGANCE. 





Perhaps in presenting this subject I 
can’t do better than give some ideas 
gathered from the Farmers’ Congress 
at Hutchinson, Kansas. 

They accused us farmers of being ex- 
travagant. Just think of that, but of 
course they had to explain for they 
were talking to farmers. They ask 
why it is that we are selling our wheat 








R. Romer, 
Liberal, Kans. 


and buying our flour, paying two 
freights and at least three profits. It’s 
because it’s easier to drift than it is to 
think and act. 

So we have drifted into these condi- 
tions and are beginning to realize our 
conditions. Now it will be hard to ex- 
tricate ourselves. We were accused 
of selling our hogs at about 7 cts. and 








buying back the finished product at 


from 15 to 30 cents per pound and we 
can’t deny the charge, for alas, too 
many of us are doing it. And further, 
there are consumers in every rural 
town that are paying these exorbitant 
prices for their pork when we could 
and should sell our product to the con- 
sumer direct as far as possible favor- 
ing both the producer and consumer. 
And many of our meat markets are 
shipping in their beef. Why? It’s eas- 





Amasa Hoffman, 
Leola, S. Dak. 


ier, and the trust lets them have the 
culls cheap so they won’t pay us what 
our cattle are worth. It keeps the 
price of cattle down for their benefit. 
It was also stated that no enterprising 
town could afford to be without a cold 
storage plant. In connection with it 
we could run a creamery, thereby cut- 
ting out another piece of extravagance. 
The rural town should work in har- 
mony with the farming community. 
Their interests are identical unless 
their business is but the arms of the 
octopus that is reaching out to gath- 
er in the product of our toil for the 
trusts. The cold storage plant would 
be a real factor in helping the mer- 
chant and farmer to work together pre- 
paring and preserving our products fr 
home consumption and also for market. 

There seems to be a good many of 
our farmers who either are not pre- 
pared or don’t know how to cure meat 
which suggests a packing house in con- 
nection with the cold storage where 
the farmer could get this work done 
much cheaper than the present system 
of selling and buying again, and per- 
haps cheaper and better than the farm- 
er can do it himself and allowing it to 
be a co-operative run on the Hquity 








Union plan and the patron a stockhold- 
er, all profits would prorate back to 
the patron, thus eliminating all profit. 

The high cost of living is worrying 
the consumer and the lack of profit 
for the producer is making us think as 
never before. 

The trouble seems to be between 
the two, so I will call it extravagance 
in distribution. Will the producer and 
consumer organize and remedy this 
evil. We can do it if we try and I be 
lieve we will. To do this we need 
young men of ability to fill many posi- 
tions of responsibility. Now to my 
mind this suggests another subject 
over which many of us have pondered. 
How can we keep our young people on 
the farm? I will take up this subject 
in another issue. I understand the 
Kansas Agricultural College is work- 
ing our plans to bring the producer 
and consumer together with the view 
of eliminating all unnecessary expense. 
Cooperation is the watchword. So 
now is the time to work. Let us work 
in harmony and with right good will 
and we will accomplish great results. 

G. W. WRIGHT, 
Sec., Haviland Equity Union. 





DIVISION OF MARKETS. 





It Is Proposed To Be Organized and in 
Working Order for Season of 1913. 
Representative Rubey of Missouri, 

who will prepare a favorable report on 

the Senate bill creating a Division of 

Markets in the Department of Agricul- 

ture, said that in his judgment the 

measure is one of the most important 
ever proposed in the interest of farm- 
ing. Heretofore, he pointed out, the 

Department of Agriculture has devot- 

ed too much time to teaching farm- 

ers how to produce larger and better 
crops, with too little attention to the 
subject of marketing them. 


SUPPOSE THE WORLD WAS ALL 
EQUITY. 








(Concluded.) 

Many of us in thinking of the ser- 
vant question think there is a capi- 
tal and labor question in this coun- 
try, and I would say I think there is 
no economical question but what true 
Equity will solve. That is, I think 


there is a way to cooperate to the 
advantage of all and as the farm is 
the foundation of this country, I be- 
lieve the farm is the place to build 
Equity first 

Now, remember, I don‘t claim you 





Misses Ida and Inez Blacet, 
Greenville, II. 


can change a servant into an owner 
if he will not do his part, but I be- 
lieve Equity will place him in a po- 
sition to gain for himself equitable 
rights, that he cannot have under our 
capitalistic, individual way. Now we 
will quit the mine, for you can bring 
it along as Equity applies to farm- 
ing. 

From now on we will call all the 
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producers of the U. S. farmers, of 
course some servant farmers and oth- 
ers owner farmers (renters are con- 
sidered servants). 


For convenience we will divide all 
farmers into four classes, wheat or 
flour farmers, grass or beef farmers, 
corn or pork farmers, orchard or fruit 
farmers. 


The wheat belt farmers will have 
to sell to the fruit farmers and the 
fruit farmers will have to sell to 
the wheat’ or flour farmers. This is 
what I mean by congress being made 
up by representatives of different 
interests so justice or Equity can 
be obtained by all. 

Now, when the wheat growers send 
a man to congress they want a man 
that will represent them in every 
way that is for the betterment of 
the farmers in the wheat belt. Of 
course there would be the hard wheat 
men, also the soft wheat men to rep- 
resent every interest. Now suppose 
from the old capitalistic days three 
men had obtained all the hard wheat 
land, and also three had obtained all 
the soft wheat men to represent every 
interest. Now suppose from the old 
capitalistic days three men had ob- 
tained all the hard wheat land and 
also three had obtained all the 
soft wheat land. Now from our 
old capitalistic plan these six men 
would have their managers and run 
this land by servants, of which there 
would be many if only six men own- 
ed all the wheat land. 

Now it looks to you, perhaps, that 
the best way for the wheat represen- 
tatives to serve the wheat growers is 
to aid them in obtaining good serv- 
ants, that is, get as many of the 
best servants as possible from the 
fruit growers to go to the wheat belt 
and work for the wheat growers. 

Well, we will have to admit this 
would be a mighty fine thing for the 
wheat growers, but what is Equity 
good for under this sad predicament. 
Cannot Equity do anything for all 
the people in the wheat belt; only let 
them bow down at the mercy of six 
wheat growers? 

Equity principles must be put in 
force and will be just as soon as we, 
the people, understand how to apply 
them. 

The idea of all the people working 
for six wheat growers or, as it is 
now, all the people supporting by 
their hard toil the few. 

We know, we the people have the 
God-given right to “manage” this land 
of ours under our own educated mor- 
al Equity management. 

Of course, Equity as we are seeking 
just now, is Equity in our buying and 
selling. Just as soon as the people 
understand that Equity managers, 
their managers, are better than the 
selfish self placed middlemen, then 
and only then will we be free from 
the high prices put upon us by the 
non-producer who preys upon our ig- 
norance. 

I placed below the way the editor 
of the Springfield Register looks at 
advancement, which shows after we 
obtain betterment we are never will- 
ing to go back to the old plan any 
more. 

Who, where Equity is, would go 
back to the old capitalistic plan 
again. 

Praise and honor to President Dray- 
ton for the key to Equity and for his 
hard work among his fellows: also 
greatfulness to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD for opening its pages to the 
support of this up-to-date Christian 
plan, which is bound to make this a 
paper of all papers in the near fu- 
ture. 


Virden, Ill. VIRGIL WIRT. 





We regret we did not have the pic- 
tures of the full board of directors for 
this issue. 





CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF 
FARMERS’ EQUITY UNION. 


(Adopted by the National Union in 
Chicago, Dec. 19, 1912.) 

Article 1, Section 1: Name and 
Membership.—This organization shall 
be known as the Farmers’ Equity Un- 
ion. It shall consist of farmers, edi- 
tors, tteachers, preachers and other 
educators who favor the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose of this union, 
and who shall be accepted therein ac- 
cording to the prescribed rules of re- 
ceiving members. 

Sec. 2: Objects.—The objects of 
this union are to promote intelligence, 
morality, sociability and fraternalism 
among its members, and to secure fair 
dealing in all the business relations 
of farm and mercantile life, and its 
purposes are fully set forth in the ar- 
ticles of incorporation, the chief of 
which is co-operation in buying and 
selling all products of the farm and 
all machinery, groceries, dry goods, 
clothing and every household neces- 
sity. Co-operation to the advantage of 
all our members is our chief object. 
The work of this organization shall be 
strictly educational. 

Article 2, Section 1: Organized 
forms or units are local and district 
unions, and a national union, which is 
the supreme head of this organization. 

Article 3, Section 1: Local Unions.— 
Lacal unions shall consist of farmers 
and others heretofore specified, accept- 
ed into the union according to its rules 
and usages. 

Sec. 2: Exclusive Control.—Each 1lo- 
cal union shall have exclusive control 
of its own business and affairs, and 
may adopt by-laws not in conflict with 
those of the National Union. 

Sec. 3: How to Organize —To organ- 
ize a local union, at least ten persons 
qualified for full membership may as- 
semble of their own accord and proceed 
to organize themselves into a local un- 
ion, by paying an entrance fee of $2.00, 
signing an application for a charter, 
electing the officers required and mak- 
ing due report to the national secretary 
with remittance of $2.00 for each mem- 
ber. Or, if possible, a commissioned or- 
ganizer should be called to organize. 

Sec. 4: Entrance Fee.—Every per- 
son joining this union as a regular 
member shall pay an entrance fee of 
$2.00. This $2.00 shall be sent to the 
national secretary by the local union 
secretary, and shall be used for the pro- 
motion, spreading and buildng up of 
the organization. Every member join- 
ing shall be induced to become a sub- 
scriber to the agricultural paper agreed 
upon by the Board of Directors as our 
official promoter and medium of ex- 
change. 

Sec. 5: Dues.—Every regular mem- 
ber shall pay the national union $1.00 
a year dues, payable in advance Nov. 
lst of each year. Local Unions shall 
fix their own dues, 

Sec. 6: Special Members.—Special 
members are the wives and minor sons 
and daughters of regular members, 
over 14 years of age. They are admit- 
ted free and only pay local union dues 
of 5 cents per month. They shall have 
the same vote as regular members. 

Sec. 7: How Charters are Granted.— 
On receipt of an application for char- 
ter by a properly organized jiocal un- 
ion, accompanied by the entrance fee 
of $2.00 for each member, the national 
secretary shall make proper record 
thereof under the name chosen by the 
charter members and tne next con- 
secutive local union members, and shall 
transmit to the secretary thereof a 
charter duly and properly executed and 
attested by the seal of the national un- 
ion, together with an official seal for 
the local union and ten copies of the 
constitution and by-laws. 

Sec. 8: Demits.—Any member in good 
standing wishing to change his or her 
membership may by paying up all ar- 
rearages and by a majority vote of 
his or her local union, be granted a 
demit for that purpose, of which trans- 
fer the local union secretary must no- 
tify the national secretary at once. 

Sec. 9: fficers.—The officers of a lo- 
cal union shall be a president, vice- 
president, secretary-treasurer, lecturer 
and business agent. The official term 
shall be twelve months, and the an- 
nual election shall be held by ballot in 
December of each year. All officers 
Shall serve until their successors are 
elected and qualified. 

Sec. 10: Time of Meeting.—The 
first Saturday of every month is Farm- 
ers’ Union Day, and every member is 
under obligation to quit work and take 
his family to the meeting at 2 p. m. in 
October, November, December, January, 
February, March and April, and at 7:30 
p. m. in May, June, July, August and 
September. Provided local unions may 
change the time of their meetings. 

Sec. 11: Committee on Program.— 
The President shall appoint a com- 
mittee on program of music, declama- 
tions, readings, recitations, debates, pa- 
pers and speeches for each meeting. 
The local union shall be a regular farm- 
ers’ club, promoting the intelligence, 
morality and every social interest of the 
farmers and their families. 

Sec. 12: Duties of Officers.—The 
President shall preside at all meetings, 
shall maintain due decorum, and see 
that the laws of the union are enforced. 
He shal} fill all official vacancies by 
appointment pro tem in each meeting. 

The Vice-President shall assist thé 
President in his duties when called 
upon, and in the President’s absence 
he shall perform the duties of that 
station. In the absence of both Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, the Secretary 
shall preside at all local meetings. 

The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep 
a correct record of all proceedings of 








the local union, including in the min- 
utes of each meeting, a statement of 
all payments of money by the mem- 
bers at that meeting. He, or she, shall 
keep a correct list of the members, 
showing date of joining, who are regu- 
lar and who are special members. He, 
or she, shall keep a day book account 
with the local union, showing receipts 
and expenditures, and make a report of 
the same in open meeting once each 
month, showing balance in the treasury. 
He, or she, shall also keep a ledger ac- 
count with each member, giving him 
credit for each payment made to the 
Union. He, or she, shall collect all the 
entrance fees and forward the same to 
the National Secretary with any and all 
subscriptions for the official paper. It 
shall be his or her duty to collect reg- 
ularly and promptly all dues from both 
regular and special members. He, er 
she, shall deposit all money received in 
a bank, and pay out no money except 
by bank draft or check. Before entering 
upon his or her duties he shall give a 
good and sufficient bond. Compensa- 
tion of Secretary-Treasurer shall be 
fixed by each local. 

The business agent shall work for co- 
operative buying and selling by the 
members. The lecturer shall be the 
chairman of the committee on program 
each month. He shall see to it that 
teachers, professors, editors, lecturers 
and educators are invited to address 
the union meetings. Corn shows, de- 
bates, lectures and declamation contests 
are recommended to keep up interest. 

See 13: Five members a Quorum.— 
Five regular members must be present 
to constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 14: Special Meetings.—The 
President or Secretary may call a 
special meeting of the local union. The 
President shall call a special meeting 
at the request of ten or more regular 
members, but all regular members 
must be notified of the meeting, its 
time, place and object or objects. Only 
business mentioned in the call can be 
transacted. 

Sec. 15: Not a Lodge.—This is not 
a lodge or secret society with ritual, 
pass words and grips, and shall not 
be in the future. But all the business 
councils and transactions shall be pri- 
vate and kept by the members as a 
protection to the business interests of 
the union. 

Article 4, Section 1: Offenses.— 
Local unions shall have power to deal 
with their members for offenses against 
the union, and shall be governed by 
the rules usually applied in such cases. 
In case of conviction to be determined 
by a vote of guilty or not guilty, pun- 
ishment may be reprimand, suspen- 
sion or expulsion, also to be determined 
by a majority vote, voting first upon 
the severest penalty. If that fails to 
carry, then on the next, and so on until 
the penalty is fixed. If no penalty is 
fixed, the President shall dismiss the 
case. Suspension shall not exceed three 
months and the National Secretary 
must be notified of expulsion. Appeal 
may be taken by either side to the Na- 
tional Board of Directors, and their de- 
cision to be final. 

Sec. 2: Non-attendance and Arrears. 
—Officers neglecting to attend meeting 
twice in succession will be sufficient 
cause for the union to vote on de- 
elaring the office vacant, the majority 
to decide. No member shall have a 
right to vote in any meeting nor to at- 
tend a private meeting who is in arrears 
for dues or fines. Any member in ar- 
rears may be reinstated by paying up 
in full, provided he is not more than six 
months behind, in which case he must 
come in as a new member. 

Sec. 3: Equity Exchange.—As soon 
as practical, each local union shall or- 
ganize an Equity Exchange. Only mem- 
pers of the Farmers’ Equity Union 
shall be allowed to take stock. The 
shares shall be $25 each, and the limit 
four shares. The Exchange shall be 
chartered by the state in which it is lo- 
cated. All farm produce, including live 
stock, may be shipped out. Coal, flour, 
feed, salt, cement, fertilizer, twine, 
fencing, groceries, machinery, etc., may 
be shipped in. All shall be bought and 
sold on a safe margin. A board of five 
directors shall have charge of the busi- 
ness and shall hire a good manager. 
Out of the gross earnings shall be paid 
the running expenses, $1.00 per annum 
for each regular member’s national 
dues, providing he is a stockholder, and 
not over 6 per cent divdends shall be 
declared on the stock subscribed. The 
running expenses and national dues must 
come out of the gross earnings as ele- 
ments of cost. All earnings over this 
shall be net earnings, and shall be pro- 
rated among the stockholders according 
to the amount of pesenene given both 
in buying and selling during the year. 
The net earnings shall be figured as a 
per cent of the entire business trans- 
acted during the year. If you have 
transacted one hundred thousand dol- 
lars of business and have five thousand 
dollars net earnings, you have five 
per cent net earnings to prorate, and 
each shareholder whose patronage 
amounted to $500 in the year would re- 
ceive $25 in cash for his patronage. 
Those whose patronage amounted to 
one thousand dollars would receive fif- 
ty dollars, etc., provided nothing shall 
be paid back to any one until he has 
four shares, the limit. Pay him shares 
instead, and increase the capital of 
the Exchange. Pay non-members as 
much for their produce as members, and 
sell them as cheaply, but give them no 
part of the bonus per cent until they 
become members and stockholders. The 
Exchange will handle every member’s 
produce and merchandise at actual cost 
giving back all profit. It will make a 
difference between members and non- 
members. You bid for members, stock- 
holders and for patronage. You bring 








a large volume of trade together to one 
center, which reduces expenses and in- 
sures success. You knock out the profit 
system, which is a robber system, and 
introduce the co-operative system, 
which is the salvation of the farmers 
and all wealth producers. The direc. 
tors shall not declare over 5 per cent 
divdends on the stock subscribed, 

Article 6, Section 1: National Union, 
—As the national union is the supreme 
head, the parent organization, and ey- 
ery local is a child, tne parent organi. 
zation must receive liberal financial 
support from every local union, with 
which to carry on a continual campaign 
of organization and education, so ab- 
solutely necessary for the growth and 
life and success of the grand move- 
ment among seven million farmers and@ 
their families. 


Sec. 2: Representation in National 
Union.—The National Union is the 
great combining, organizing and edu- 
cating force, and shall consist of its 
officers, standing committees and rep- 
resentatives from the local unions. Ey- 
ery local union shall be represented by 
its president, vice-president or secre- 
tary, these representatives being ex-~ 
pected to represent every material agri- 
cultural interest of the country, includ- 
ing grain, live stock, dairy products, 
wool, cotton, fruit, vegetables, poultry, 
etc. 

Sec. 3: Meetings.—The National 
Union shall meet annually in Decem- 
ber or January at a precise time and 
place fixed by the National Board of 
Directors. Special meetings may be 
called by the National President or the 
National Board of Directors. Only sub- 
jects embraced in the call for special 
meetings shall be considered at such 
meetings and the National Secretary 
shall notify every local secretary, six- 
ty days or more before said special 
meeting. 

Sec. 4: Officers—The officers of the 
National Union shall be a President, 
Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer, 
and a Board of Directors. The Board 
of Directors shall consist of the Presi- 
dent. Vice-President and three addi- 
dent, Vice-President and six Directors, 
one form each State in which this 
Union is now organized, each to serve 
four years, except as here elected, two 
to serve four years, two to serve three 
years, and two to serve two years. 
The Secretary-Treasurer shall be em- 
ployed by the National Board of Direc- 
ters. The National President and Na- 
tional Vice-President snall serve for 
one year. 

Sec. 5: Duties of Officers.—The Na- 
tional President shall give his whole 
time and very best efforts to spread- 
ing and building up the Union. He 
shall preside at all meetings of the 
Board of Directors and of the National 
Unien. He shall have supervision of 
the werk of the union in the absence 
of the National Board of Directors. He 
shall inaugurate, superintend and carry 
on a continual campaign of organiza- 
tion and education with a view to or- 
ganizing and building up local unions 
and Equity Exchanges. The Vice- 
President shall be a regular member 
of the Board of Directors, and shall 
perform the duties of the President in 
his absence or incapacity for any cause. 
The duties, bond and compensation of 
the National Secretary-Treasurer shall 
be prescribed and fixed by the Board 
of Directors. 

Article 7, Section 1: Board of Di- 
rectors.—The National Board of Direc- 
tors shall engage national lecturers 
and organizers together with all as- 
sistants required by the officers inci- 
dent to proper conduct of the work 
of the National Union and the proper 
development of the organization. 

Sec. 2: Meetings.—The Board of Di- 
rectors shall meet from time to time 
as they €eem necessary. The Presi- 
dent may call meetings of the Board 
of Directors or upon the written re- 
quest of three members of the Board 
he must call a meeting. Three shall con- 
stitute a quorum, provided every mem- 
ber has been notified. 

Sec. 3: The Board of Directors shall 
be a standing committee, to revise and 
recommend changes in the constitu- 
tion and by-laws, provided they shall 
receive and consider any change or 
changes recommended or suggested in 
writing by a local union and shall only 
have power to recomnend changes to 
the national meetings tor its action. 

Sec. 4: Changes in the constitution 
and by-laws may be made by a ma- 
jority vote of the National Union in the 
annual meeting cor at special meetings 
called for that purpose. 

Sec. 5: Official Salaries.—Members 
of the Board of Directors shall be com- 
pensated only for such time as they 
are actually in the service of the union, 
at the rate of $3.00 ver day and neces- 
sary traveling expenses. The National 
President shall receive $1,000.00 per an- 
num and all expenses necessary for 
traveling and organizing purposes. The 
salary of the National Secretary shall 
be fixed by the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 6: Official Paper.—The Farm- 
ers’ Equity Union shall not publish an 
official paper, but its Board of Direc- 
tors is empowered and authorized to 
contract with a reHable agricultural 
paper for not exceeding five years as 4 
medium through which to reach every 
member and local union economically 
and effectively. 

Initiative and Referendum.—Twenty 
per cent of the entire membership of 
this union may petition the Nationa! 
President to submit to a referendum 
vote any measure to be made a law or 
asking the recall of any national officer. 
Upon receipt cf such petition the Na-- 
tional President shall submit the samé 
to a vote of the entire membershi 
naming the date for such a V 
not less than thirty or more than sixty 
days after receiving such petition, and 
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if a majority of the members vote for 

such measure or recall, the President 

shall immediately declare the same to 

be in force. ‘ 
BY-LAWS. 

Article 1, Section 1: General Pro- 
visions.—Every effort must be made to 
organize and build up loca] unions 
and Equity Exchanges for co-operative 
puying and selling. The official pa- 
per or medium of communication, the 
text-book and the organizers, lecturer 
and National Officers must all combine 
their efforts in this one direction. Ev- 
ery member is expected to be an or- 
ganizer and an educator. 

Sec. 2: Women owning farms may 
become regular members, 

Sec. 3: Every person handling Equity 
money shall be required to give a good 
and sufficient bond and to make a 
monthly financial statement. All money 
must be banked before being paid out. 

Sec. 4: Any lady who is a regular 
or special member may be elicible ror 
secretary and treasurer for a local 
union or of the National Union. 

Article 2, Section 1: The discussion 
of partisan or sectarian questions is 
forbidden in all of our meetings and 
members vote in politics as they please. 

Sec. 2: Amendments.—This constitu- 
tion may be amended by a majority 
vote at any regular meeting of the Na- 
tional Union or at a special meeting 
called for that purpose, or by referen- 
dum or initiative vote of the members 
called by a petition of twenty per'cent 


of the members. 
Cc. O. DRAYTON, 
President. 
L. F. HOFFMANN, 
Vice-President. 
T. L. LINE. 
R. ROMER. 
Approved this 19th day of December, 
1912. lL. F. HOFFMAN, 
Secretary of the Convention. 
We, the undersigned Directors, au- 
thorize the Secretary of this Conven- 
tion to countersign the constitution 
and by-laws as passed at this ses- 
sion, before they are published. 
T. L. LINE. 
R. ROMER. 
S. S. RAY. 
Cc. O. DRAYTON. 





BY-LAWS OF EQUITY EXCHANGES. 





Article 1. 

Section 1. Name—The name of 
this corporation shall be the 
Equity Exchange. 

Sec. 2. Object—This Exchange is 
organized to buy and sell all products 
of the farm, also farm machinery and 
merchandise of all kinds. 

Sec. 3. Stock—The capital stock 
of this corporation shall be ..,....... 
thousand dollars, divided into 
shares of $25 each. 

Sec. 4. Seal—The corporate seal 
shall contain the full name “ 
Equity Exchange.” 

Article Il. 

Section 1. Directors—The business 
shall be conducted by a Board of 
five directors, elected for five years. 
Provided, in the first election, one shall 
be elected for five years, one for four 
years, one for three years, one for two 
years and one for one year. The said 
directors shall serve till their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualified. 

Sec. 2. Recall or Referendum— 
Twenty per cent of the stockholders 
of this Exchange may petition the 
president to submit to a referendum 
vote the repeal of any law, a vote on 
the measure to be made a law, or ask- 
ing the recall of any director. Upon 
the receipt of such petition the presi- 
dent (or vice-president if the presi- 
dent is recalled), shall call a special 
meeting of the stockholders not less 
than ten, nor more than thirty days 
after receiving such petition. Each 
stockholder must be notified by pos- 
tal card or letter mailed to him five or 
more days before the meeting, and 
stating the object, place and date of 
the meeting. If a majority at said 
Meeting vote for the proposed meas- 
ure or the repeal of a by-law, then the 
President shall declare the measure 
in force or the by-law repealed as 
the case may be. If amajority of those 
Present vote to recall a director, then 
the said meeting shall proceed at once 
to fill the vacancy for the unexpired 
term. ; 

Sec. 3. Officers—The Board of Di- 
rectors shall organize immediately or 
800n after the annual meeting in De- 
Cember each year by electing one of 
their own number president, another 
Vice-president and another secretary 
and treasurer. 

Sec. 4. Vacancies—All vacancies in 





the Board of Directors shall be filled 
by the stockholders at special meet- 
ings, called for that purpose or at the 
annual meeting. 


Sec. 5. The directors are author- 
ized to employ a manager, bookkeeper 
and all necessary help to carry on 
the business successfully. They shall 
fix the compensation of all officers 
and employees, provided the members 
of the board shall only be paid for act- 
ual service at the rate of forty cents 
per hour. 


Article Ill. 


Section 1. Duties of Officers—The 
president shall preside at the meetings 
of the directors or of the stockholders, 
except in case he is recalled. He shall 
sign all certificates of stock, call spe- 
cial meetings of the directors or stock- 
holders when he deems it necessary 
or when 20 per cent of the stockhold- 
ers petition, as provided in these by- 
laws. He shall sign all bonds, con- 
tracts or other instruments in behalf 
of this Exchange when so ordered by 
the directors. 

Sec. 2. Vice-President—In case of 
the absence of the president, or when 
called upon to serve, the vice-presi- 
dent shall perform the duties of the 
president. 
the Board of Directors. 


Sec. 3. Bonds—All officers and em- 
ployees handling the money of this 
company shall be sufficiently bonded 
by a good bonding company, and the 
bookkeeper’s books shall be audited 
by a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors each Saturday night and by an 
expert bookkeeper from an Auditing 
Company in December and June of 
each year. The Board of Directors 
shall see that this law is strictly en- 
forced. 


Sec. 4. Duties of Secretary-Treas- 
urer—The Secretary-Treasurer shall 
keep correct minutes of all meetings 
of the Directors and stockholders, 
have charge of seal, records, books 
and assets of the corporation, subject 
to the orders of the directors. He 
shall sign all certificates of stock and 
attach the seal thereunto. 


Article IV. 


Section 1. Not over 5 per cent Divi- 
dends on Stock—The Board of Direc- 
tors are authorized to pay the running 
expenses and all necessary repairs out 
of the gross earnings of the company, 
and to use the capital or gross earn- 
ings to make necessary improvements. 
They are prohibited from declaring 
over 5 per cent dividends on the stock 
subscribed. Out of the gross earnings 
they shall take running expenses and 
necessary repairs and also the na- 
tional dues of each stockholder in the 
Farmers’ Equity Union and not ex- 
ceeding 5 per cent dividends on the 
stock subscribed. All earnings over 
this shall be net earnings and shall 
be prorated back to the stockholders 
according to patronage. The net earn- 
ings shall be figured as a per cent of 
the entire business furnished by the 
stockholders during the year. Five 
thousand dollars net earnings on a 
business of two hundred thousand dol- 
lars would give two and one-half per 
cent to prorate back to stockholders, 
or on one hundred thousand, 5 per 
cent. 

Sec. 2. No money shall be drawn 
from this company by any stockholder 
for his patronage until the amount 
coming to him is twenty-five dollars, 
the amount of one share. No money 
shall be drawn from this company by 
any stockholder unless he has four 
shares, the limit. He shall be given 
shares instead and the capital increas- 
ed by the amount. 

Sec. 3. Fraud—No stockholder shall 
market other farmers’ produce as his 
own nor attempt to give any outsider 
the benefits of co-operation. For each 
offense he shall be fined $100. 

Provided, that in case a tenant pays 


He shall be a member of| 
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cash rents, the landlord shall not par- 
ticipate in the benefit of co-operation. 


Article V. 

Section 1. All elections shall be by) 
ballot. 

Sec. 2. Quorum—A majority of the | 
Directors shall constitute a quorum | 
at each meeting of the Board. A ma- | 
jority of the stockholders shall be 
necessary to constitute a quorum at 
their meeting. , 

Sec, 3. All orders, checks, minutes 
of meetings and stock certificates 
shall’be signed by both the President 
and Secretary. 

Article VI. 

Section 1. Safe Margin—The Board 
of Directors shall insist on a safe mar- 
gin in buying and selling, and prorate 
all net earnings to stockholders ac- 
cording to patronage, paying cash to 
each stockholder who has the limit 
of shares and paying in shares all who 
have less than the limit. 

Sec. 2. The Directors shall carry 
on a continual campaign for more} 
stockholders, and thus increase pat- 
ronage and capital. 

Sec. 3. By a majority vote of the 
stockholders, the limit of shares may 
be increased when more capital is 
needed. 

Sec. 4. The regular annual meeting 
of the stockholders shall be in 
Sinécate aiken when the Board of Directors 
shall make a full report of the busi- 
ness of the company for the past year. 

Sec. 5. Complaints—All complaints 
shall be made to the Directors in writ- 
ing, signed by the complainant. The 
Directors shall make such investiga- 
tions and decisions thereon as they 
shall deem proper, subject to an ap- 
peal to the next regular meeting of 
the Exchange, which decision shall be 
final. 

Sec. 6. Order of Business.—1. Call 
to order. 2. Reading of minutes. 3. 
Report of officers. 4. Report of com- 
mittees. 5. Unfinished business. 6. 
New business. 7. Election of Direct- 
ors. 

Sec. 7. Only members of the Farm- 
ers’ Equity Union shall be allowed to 
take stock in said Exchange. 

Sec. 8. The Farmers’ Equity Union 
dues of each member must be paid 
out of this Equity Exchange and 
charged to his account. 

Sec. 9. Each stockholder has one 
vote and only one vote, and no one 
shall hold over four shares in the Ex- 
change. 

Sec. 10. The Manager and Book- 
keeper shall balance their books every 
day. One member of the Board of Di- 
rectors shall audit the books once 
each week, and an expert bookkeeper 
shall audit the books of this Exchange 
once every six months, and oftener if 
the Board of Directors deem it neces- 
Sary. j 

Sec. 11. These by-laws may be 
amended by a majority vote at any 
regular annual meeting of stockhold- 
ers, or at a special meeting called for 
that purpose. 





You can reach the man who wants 
what you have to sell or exchange 


| phone line. 


500-Acre Farm for Sale 


all rich level river bottom land, above 
overfiow, and only 5 miles from railroad 
town; on two public roads and tele- 
There are 200 acres of this 
in cultivation and balance in timber. 
There are 10 houses and a store build- 
ing. People are all white and native 
Americans; most of them are from Illi- 
nois and Missouri. 

This property can be bought for $40 
per acre if taken this month; \% cash, 
balance to suit purchaser. I have two 
smaller farms for sale also. 

L. G. CROWLEY, 
Black Jack, Ark. 





Electric Lights in House 


and Barn 


furnished by Storage Battery, charged 
with a dynamo run by the little farm 
engine while pumping, grinding, etc. 
Anyone can take care of the srengee 
plant. After once installed, practically 
no expense. Put dynamo by the en- 
gine (location immaterial) and battery 
any other suitable place. No fires or 
explosions—not even a shock! Clean 
and safe!! Best insurance for your 
buildings. Loss caused by fire from 
coal oil lamp or lantern is ten times 
the cost of a complete Electric Lighting 
installation. Think and act quick! Lit- 
erature and estimates free. Let me 
tell you what a few hundred dollars 
will do for you. 

H, J. WOBUS, Electrical Engineer, 

915 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Electric and Water Systems. 
Water Wheels and Rama. 

OUR LIBERAL CLUBBING OFFERS, 
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You can farm all 
the year round 


in Arkansas 


RACTICALLY 
every month is a 
productive month. No 
long, hard winters to re- 
quire expensive clothing 
for the family or long 


: feeding seasons for stock. 
z There is plenty of land 
3 Deep, rich soil, and at very 
p slow prices. It will pay you 
£ to investigate. 

$ We have just published six ilus- 
° trated folders on Arkansas. Send 
° for the one that interests you. 


Central Arkansas 
Northeastern Arkansas 
Southeastern Arkansas 
Southwestern Arkansas 
White River Valley 
Arkansas Valley 
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Let us tell you about low 
fares for homeseekers 


Mr. J. N. Anderson, Immigration 
Agent, Iron Mountain, St. Louis: 
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RURAL WORLD 
WANT COLUMN. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


ONE CENT A WORD 


For each insertion. 


4 LINES 4 TIMES, $1. 


No ad accepted for less than 25 cents. 








FARMS FOR SALE, 





MISSOURI BARGAINS. 

280 acres; 200 in cultivation; fertile 
bottoms, 80 acres upland in good tim- 
ber; tract practically free from stones; 
4-room house; several stock stables, 
stock shed for 80 head; liberal terms; 
price $50 per acre. 

240 acres; 160 in cultivation; 130 acres 
of valley land; 2 sets of improvements; 
hear county seat; price $45 per acre. 

240 acres; 60 acres cleared; 6-room 
rock house; small outbuildings; near 
station; price $15 per acre; liberal 
terms. 

200 acres; 100 acres in cultivation; 40 
acres in sheep pasture; 60 acres in good 
timber; new 8-room house; good stock 
and sheep barn; price $40 per acre. 

204 acres; 160 acres in cultivation; 6- 
room frame house, good barn and out- 
buildings; price $37.50 per acre; will 
trade for city property. 

JAS. E. HOLLOW, JR., Cuba. Mo, 


SQUARE DEAL.—wWrite or call for copy of 

Square Deal on the richest farm land in 
Missouri and find out if you can’t own a 
tract of it that will pay you a handsome 
profit each year. Call on S. E. Newhouse, 
419 Frisco Bidg. 








ONLY 30 MILES FROM ST. LOUIS—The 

P. D. Gallagher homestead of 235 acres; 
been neglected some by renting; hence will 
sell for $45 per acre; all rich bottom land; 
has insurance company loan $4800, at 5 per 
cent, 3 years to run. It joins farm we own. 
Owners in Texas and must sell. S&S E. New- 
house, 419 Frisco Bldg. 





ARKANSAS has 500,000 acres Government 
land, Free to Homesteaders. Homeseek- 
ers’ Guide Book with list, laws, etc., 25c. 
Township and county map of state 25c ad- 
ditional. L. EX Moore, Little Rock, Ark. 





IDEAL LOCATION.—Failing health forces 

sale of fine 175-acre suburban farm, ‘The 
Maples,” adjoining the city limits of 10,000 
town; big barn, silo, water works, etc.; ideal 
location for dairy or breeding farm. Hinton 
Jackson, Owner, Nevada, Mo. 





FOR SALE—Do you want a 360-acre stock 
ranch, only 60 miles northwest of St. 
Louis on the Wabash Railroad? All fenced, 
fair buildings, well watered; only partially 
improved at present; asking price, $30 per 
acre, but submit your offer; must be dis- 
posed of this month; might accept exchange 
as part payment. Call or address A. S. 
Loomis, 909 Chestnut st., St. Louis, Mo. 





FOR SALE—A good grain stock or dairy 

farm containing 230 acres, 140 acres bot- 
tom in cultivation, the rest in timber; small 
creek through farm that furnishes stock wa- 
ter all the year, but does not overflow. Close 
to county seat, fine college and railroad 
town, near good schools and churches. For 
particulars address owner, Box 35, Lutes- 
ville, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Mo. farm of 204 acres, sit- 
uated in one of the best counties in state, 
on rock road,.15 minutes’ drive to county 
seat; fine schools, churches, etc. Can be 
sold in one or two pieces. No trade; no 
agents, L. W. Marshall, Lexington, Mo. 


80 ACRES FINE BLACK PRAIRIE LAND 
for sale or exchange for horse, stock or 
young mules; land is very fine; located in 
best valley in Oklahoma; must see to be ap- 
preciated. Yours for a deal. Frank L. 
Barney, Maysville, Ark., R. R. 1, Box 20. 











480-ACRE FARM—A snap if taken soon; 9 
miles south of Sidney, Neb.; good water 
and wind mill and building all put up in less 
than five years; 300 acres broke and 300 
bush seed wheat on farm; wheat made 26 
bushels last fall; this is a new farm all 
ready to move onto this spring. Write D. 
R. Jones, Sidney, Neb. 


FOR SALE—200-acre Alfalfa, Grain and 
Stock Ranch; improved; $65 A.; % down, 
terms on bal. No better bargain under Gun- 
nison Tunnel. Joel Hayden, Montrose, Colo. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE No 
Farms)—160-acre farm, one of the fin- 
est stock, grain and fruit farms in 
Southern Missouri. No waste land. 
4,000 fruit trees, mostly apple, 8-20 
years; engines, saw, canning outfit. On 
2 main country roads, 2% miles to rail- 
road town; $5,000; easily worth $8,000. 
Cc. F. Ruby, Mountain View, Mo. 














CLOVER SEED. 


PLANTS FOR SALE. 

Sweet Clover at reasonable prices. Order 
now for early spring delivery. Also, inocu- 
lating soil, for Alfalfa and Sweet Clover 
inoculating purpose; also seed. With Plants 
success is certain. Try them. Can be sent by 
parcel post. Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons, 

Falmouth, Ky. 


SWEET CLOVER SEED—Large, biennial 

cultivated variety, for hay, pasture and 
fertilizer. Price and circular how to grow it 
sent free on request. Bokara Seed Co., Box 
D., Falmouth, Ky. 


SEEDS—Alfalfa, $6; timothy, blue grass and 

cane, $2; sweet clover, $9. Farms for sale 
and rent on crop payments. J. Mulhall. Soo 
City, Ia. 














RURAL WORLD WANT ADS. 


RURAL WORLD WANT ADS. 








SEED CORN. 


REID’S YELLOW DENT SEED CORN. 

Some of our State and National win- 
hings: Grand Champion 10 ears, Mis- 
souri, 1911; Champion to ears, Young 
Men’s Class, Missouri, 1912; best 20 Yel- 
low, Missouri, 1912; Champion 10 ears 
Young Men’s Class, Missouri, 1912; 
Champion 10 ears Yellow, open to 
world, National Corn Show, 1911; first, 
Missouri Section, National Show, 1913; 
fourth on Yellow, open to world, Na- 
tional Corn Show, 1913. Write for cat- 
alogue and prices. J. G Douglass, 
Shelbina, Mo. 


CAREFULLY selected and properly 
dried pure “Golden Beauty” Seed Corn. 
This is an exceptionally fine golden 
yellow corn, ears from 9 to 12 inches 
long with small cob and large grain, 
indicating strong. germ. Price, $2.00 
per bushel, tipped, shelled and graded. 
Sample sent by mail on request. Wm. 
Cc. Kriege, Edwardsville, Ill. 


LARGE EARLY WHITE DENT SEED 

CORN $2.25 per bushel, Sacks free; took 
first prize and sweepstakes over 400 exhib- 
itors. Eggs for hatching from prize-winning 
Barred Rocks, 8S. C. Rhode Island Reds, 8. 
Cc. White, Brown and Buff Leghorns, $2.00 
for 15; $3.50 for 30. Ed. Sterns, Route 1, 
Herrin, Ill. 














OATS. 





PPP PAPP PAP PPP PPP PPP 
FOR SALE—Regenerated Swedish Select 

Seed Oats, 75c a bushel, and Duroc Jersey 

bred gilts, $20.00 and up. 

L. F. Hansen, Aberdeen, S. Dak., R. No. & 








POULTRY. 
ee ee tt tl 
BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Eggs $1.50 per 
15. From large, vigorous, farm-raised 
stock. Ten years a breeder. J. O. Beeman, 
Sherman, Cherokee Co., Kans. 








for 15 years. 
Well barred. 
Sure hatch. 


BARRED ROCKS exclusive 
Eggs, 16, Tic; $4.00, 100. 
Large bone. Winning stock. 
Mrs. H. C. Luttrell, Paris, Mo. 





CHERRY R. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS.— 

Eggs from exhibition stock $3.00 per 15; 
range $1.00. Orders booked for baby chicks. 
Mrs. Wm. Price, Litchfield, Ill. 


KELLERSTRASS WHITE 
EGGS, $1 per 15; good stock. 





ORPINGTON 
E. F. Bowles, 


HELP WANTED. 





WANTED.—Young men and women to take 

our Bookkeeping and Shorthand Course; 
positions secured; diplomas granted; low 
cost; easy payments. Write to-day for cata- 
logue. Brown’s Correspondence School, 
Freeport, Il. 


DETECTIVES WANTED—Young men _ to 
operate in own locality, secret service work; 
experience unnecessary; inclose stamp for 
particulars. Universal Detective Agency, 304 
Colcord Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


500 MEN 20 TO 40 YEARS OLD WANT- 

ED at once in every state for Elec- 
tric Railway Motormen and Conduct- 
ors; $60 to $100 a month; no experi- 
ence necessary; fine opportunity; no 
strike; write immediately for applica- 
tion blank. Address Manager, W-260, 
Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri. 














SITUATIONS WANTED. 


—~ 








WANTED—A position as manager or over- 
_seer on stock farm. Graduate of Short 
Course in Agriculture in Missouri University. 
Have farm experience. A. C. Hahne, New 








Haven, Mo. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
—_—eeeeeeeeenseeanaea—_ c—n—ncnc_cn_cnl eeoereooro—or—r—rn—rrt 
WINDOW SHADES—Have them “Tailor- 


made.”’ They fit, look better and last long- 
er. Write for sample books and price list. 
Acme Mercantile Company, 3841 Blaine Ave., 
St. Louis. 





CURE YOUR PORK the Old Virginia way. 
A rare old recipe; $1.00. Geo. Drysdale, 58 
llth St., Detroit, Mich. 





FREE catalogue bargains account room; 

leading varieties of fancy poultry and 
blooded farm stock, farm raised, farmers’ 
price; Maltese cats, Shepherd dogs and lead- 
ing breed dogs and hounds. Wanted, fox 
cubs. Capt. Mason, Kirksville, Mo. 





50 LETTERHEADS and 50 Envelopes print- 
ed, 50 cents, postpaid. Meyer Press, 3217 
Magazine S8t., St. Louis, Mo. 


LACE CURTAINS, LACE BED SETS 
and Table Covers, direct from factory 
at wholesale prices. Fashions latest 
ideas. Send postal card for illustrated 
descriptive price list. You will be pleas- 
ed when you get it. American Mfrs. Sales 
Co., Desk 19, Holland Bldg., St. Louis. 








Barnett, Ill. a 


ELM BRANCH FARM—Our single comb 

white leghorns are bred up to heavy egg 
production; mammoth Pekin ducks (Rankin- 
Japanese strain); large and vigorous eggs, 
$1.00 per setting; 100, $5.00. Ss. 8S. Hiner- 
man, Marshfield, Mo. 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS EGGS—For 
sale from high-scoring birds; 1 setting, $1; 
or $4.00 per hundred eggs. Meo. J. B. 
Straight, Winthrop, Ark. 





BARRED ROCKS—White Orpingtons; eggs 

for hatching; heavy laying strain, $2.00 for 
15; mating list free. C. A. Moxley, Tay- 
lorville, Ill. 


AUCTION SALES offer immense opportuni- 
ties for profits. You can make $5,000 a year 
in this business, Our book, “‘How to Conduct 
Auction Sales,’ tells you all about it. Fifty 
dollars’ worth of information for 50c. Estab- 
lish a business for life. Descriptive circular 
Free. The Unique Selling Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
302 Frisco Bldg. 





One Thousand Agents Wanted to sell a 

Self-heating Sad Iron. Fuel and la- 
bor saver. Pay salary or commissien. 
Agents make $15.00 to $20.00 per day. 
Write Imperial Sad Iron Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., Box 90, 





WHITE ORPINGTONS EXCLUSIVELY— 
Eggs that hatch strong, vigorous chicks 
$3.50 to $10.00 per 15 from Big White Heavy 
Laying Stock. Few Cockerels and Pullets 
for sale. Our stock and prices are right. A 
square deal guaranteed. Ozark Strain, the 
kind you will eventually buy. Ozark Poultry 
Farm, Exeter, Missouri, Lock Box 25. 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
No. 1 Farm Stock.—Price, $1 perset- 
ting of 15. MRS. C. D. LYON, 
R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 





Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS—Fine lot of 
lovely white cockerels. Quality high, 
prices low. Write Ernest Haynes, 
Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 


ROSE COMB WHITE LEGHORN EGGS 
from standard-bred yearlings. Two 
dollars for fifteen, prepaid. Quantity 
rates. Field Bros., R. 2, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. 








ANCONAS—Ideal farm chicken. Best 
layers, small eaters. Lays large, 
white eggs. My breeding birds are 
beauties. 15 eggs, $1.25; 30 eggs, $2.00. 
T. Z Richey, Cannelton, Ind. 


SINGLE COMBED RHODE ISLAND 
REDS—fFree range, laying strain. Eggs 
for hatching $1.00 for $15; $2.75 for 
50; $5.00 per 100. Mrs. Herbert Pyeatt, 
Canehill, Ark. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—Quality finest; 
strong, vigorous; eggs, $2.00 per 11; S. C. 
Buff Orpingtons, also first-class; eggs, $1.50 
per 13. Order now. Mrs. Mabel Feint, 
Cortland, N. Y 


MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCK EGGS 
for sale, 10 cents each, or $1.00 sitting. 
Mrs. A. Brower, Rinehart, Mo. 

















LIVE STOCK. 


FOR SALE—JERSEY HEIFERS, yearlings 
and under. Price reasonable, breeding con- 
sidered. J. B. Thompson, Doniphan, Mo. 


JERSEY BULL FOR SALE — Columbia 

Prince Pedro (86733), four years old, bred 
by Missouri Agricultural College. Excellent 
herd-header. Wm. H. Taylor, Odd Fellows’ 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 











SWINE. 
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POLAND CHINA PIGS—For sale at wean- 
ing time and pigs big enough for service 
at cut prices, for 30 days; elther sex. J. B. 
Straight, Winthrop, Ark. 





LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANT- 
ED.—Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative after 
learning our business thoroughly by 
mail. Former experience unnecessary. 
All we require is honesty, ability, am 
bition and willingness to learn a lucra. 
tive business. No soliciting or travel- 
ing. All or spare time only. This is an 
exceptional opportunity for a man in 
your section to get into a big paying 
business without capital and become in. 
dependent for life. Write at once for 
full particulars. National Co-Operative 
Realty Company L-1560 Marden Blidzg., 
Washington, D. C. 


“RATS AND MICE QUICKLY EXTER- 
MINATED. 





No cats, poisons or traps needed. Learn 
the secret and keep them away for- 
ever. Sure, yet perfectly harmless ex- 
cept to rodents. Secret originally cost 
$100, but we will send it postpaid for 
only 25c.” 

The above advertisement has appear- 
ed in many magazines. I will send 
you the genuine receipt for this RAT 
AND MICE Exterminator (which I 
know to be O. K.) and 20 fine assorted 
postcards for 12c. This is a Bargain. 
Address, Milton Boss, 4421 17th Ave., 
Rock Island, Illinois. 


GOVERNMENT FARMS FREE.—Our 
1912 official 132 page book, “Free Gov 
ernment Land,” describes every acre in 
every county in the United States: It 
contains township and section plats, 





Maps, Tables, and Charts, showing 
inches rainfall annually, elevation 
above sea level by counties. The New 


Three Year Homestead Law approved 
June 6th, 1912, the 320-acre Homestead, 
Desert, Timber and Stone, Coal, Pre- 
emption, Scrip, Mining and other gov- 
ernment land laws. Tells how and 
where to get government lands without 
living on it. Application blanks, United 
States Patent. All about Government 
Irrigation Projects and map showing 
location of each. Real Estate Tax 
Laws of each state, area in square 
miles, capital and population and other 
valuable information. Price 50 cents 
postpaid. Address COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD. This valuable book will be 
sent with new or renewal subscription 
to RURAL WORLD for $1.00. 





ae 

Watch our want columns grow. 
There is a reason. Everybody reads 
them and gets results. 
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TO EQUITY UNION MEMBERs, 


The-present difficulty between the 


Co-operative Equity Exchange and the — 


Chamber of Commerce of Minneapg 
lis is in no way concerned with any 
ot the Equity Exchanges organized by 
the Farmers’ Equity Union. This 
statement is made that members of 
the Equity Union may know the facts 
and not be misled. 





HIGH COST OF LIVING. 


Lest anyone interested in the Equity 
Union and _ farmers’ organizations 
should have missed reading the splen. 
did article by W.H. Wright, of Mott, 
N. D., in which he quotes Sir Horace 
Plunkett, we reprint the article ip 
part: 


“In speaking of the high cost of liy. 
ing, Sir Horace says that although tar. 
iffs and trusts and transportation mo- 
nopolies are vaguely held responsible, 
it is his opinion that the lack of cooper. 
ation among farmers is the chief cause 
of it. Unorganized farmers have no 
control over the distribution of their 
produce, and this produce falls into the 
hands of a swarm of middlemen who 
tax both producer and consumer all that 
they will bear. He says that farmers 
have not as much political influence as 
the importance of their industry de 
mands, because they are not organ- 
ized. American country life is back- 
ward because the farmers have not 
learned the art of combining. 

“Sir Horace’s suggestion as to how 
to conduct cooperative enterprises are 
so nearly identical with our Equity 
plan that one could easily conclude 
that our national organizers had con- 
ferred with him before writing our 
constitution and by-laws. Whether 
they did or not, the fact so eminent 
an authority as Mr. Plunkett fully in 
dorses our plan, adds much to our con- 
fidence in the stability and final suc 
cess of our own organization. We 
now summarize his plan and close 
with apologies for the mutilation of 4 
very simple, sensible and helpful ar 
ticle. 

“Profits and risks distributed among 
participants in proportion to invest 
ment and amount of business done 
with the society; not more than six 
per cent on capital invested; divide 
profits among members in proportion 
to the business that each has done; 
one vote for each member.” 





OUR LIBERAL CLUBBING OFFERS. 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


To secure new or renewal subscrip 
tions for COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
we offer you choice of the following 
combinations for $1.00, as advertised: 
Regular $2 book on Farriery—should 

be in hands of all horse owners— 

and COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
one year, $1.25. 
McCall’s Fashion Magazine 

and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.0 
Course of Lessons on Real Estate 

and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
Fruit Grower and Guide Book 

and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.0 
Government Land Book (Official) 1382p 

and RURAL WORLD one year, $1. 
Twice-a-Week Globe-Democrat 

and RURAL WORLD one year, $1 
Twice-a-Week Republic and Farm 

Progress 

and RURAL WORLD one year, $1 
Woman’s World (Magazine) 

and RURAL WORLD one year, $1 
..merican Magazine with RURAL 

WORLD, both one year for $1.% 
Farm and Home and RURAL 

WORLD, one year each, $1 
Rust-Proof, Antiseptic Oil-Pad Raz 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $4 
We will renew your subscription 
send the paper for one year 
friend or neighbor for $1.00. . 
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